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ABSTRACT 

In an attempt to identify generalizable features of 
professional development programs for faculty, the California State 
University and Colleges system set out in 1974 to develop and test on 
a local basis, several models of professional development. A 
systemvide Center for Professional Development vas established to 
facilitate and monitor the various models. Nine CSUS campuses have 
such programs that utilize a variety of strategies and mechanisms to 
f osxer faculty and institutional renewal. Since one element of 
knowledge needed to effectively evaluate programs of professional 
development is increased understanding of faculty motivation, this 
study reports on hypotheses, data, and interpretations that should 
serve as the beginning of a theoretical and empirical approach to 
faculty development in the CSOC system. (Author/LBH) 
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FOREWORD 



During this decade/ members of the American higher 
education community have witnessed some rather profound 
changes within their working milieu. The professorial life 
is, quite simply/ different than it was ten years ago. 
Individuals working in colleges and universities first sus- 
pected and now certainly know that the "Halls of Ivy" 
cultural myth, as good and seductive as it is, no longer 
reflects a legitimate reality. The changes within the college 
miiiea are reflected in decreased faculty mobility, increased 
instructional accountability, ^nd an accompanying re-exami- 
natiopi of the skills and attitudes that an effective college 
teacher needs. 

In response to these conditions, considerable energy 
and attention recently have been directed toward the professional 
development of faculty. The faculty development movement 
in the United States has received national attention because 
of its attempt to assist faculty to become I^etter teachers. 
Unfortunately, the theoretical underpinnings are absent in 
this emerging and vital field. It is not possible to 
evaluate or understand the nature of such programs or the 
nature of alt.ernative models of faculty development that 
might be as effective without a theoretical or empirical 
framework. 

At the center of most professional development programs 
is the attempt to encourage faculty members to take some 
responsibility for their own renewal. Programs to bring 
''-.this about necessarily vary from campus to campilfe: however, 
the bi^sic problems or barriers are similar. In an attempt 
. ' ' to identify generalizable features of professional develop- 
ment programs, the California State University and Colleges 
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system set out in 1974 to develop and test on a local basis, 
several models of professional development. A system-wide 
Center for Professional Development was established in the 
Office of the Chancellor to facilitate and monitor the 
various models. Currently, nine CSUC campuses have professional 
development programs which utilize a variety of strategies 
and mechanisms to foster faculty and institutional renewal. 

Clearly, one element of knowledge needed to effectively 
evaluate programs of professional development is increased 
understanding of faculty motivation. It was in response 
to this need that the study reported here was commissioned. 
It is not intended that this document should serve only 
to highlight aspects of faculty motivation. Rather, it 
is hoped that the hypotheses, data, and interpretations 
contained herein will serve as the beginning of a theoretical 
and empirical approach to faculty development in the CSUC 
system: the approach heretofore has been chiefly heuristical. 



David H. Ost, Director 

Center for Professional Development 
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FACULTY MOTIVATION: 
AN INTRODUCTION 

A question frequently asked of practitioners in tljp emerging 
field of faculty development is: "How do you motivate faculty?" 
Sometimes, this question is stated with greater precision: "How 
do you motivate faculty to try something new in the classroom?" 
or "How do you motivate faculty to participate ±ti a professional 
development program?" Regardless of the level of precision with 
which the question is asked, the answer must necessarily be rather 
vague and ill-founded with reference to tangible insights into the 
vital sources of motivation fdr* faculty. 

Those who are actively involved in the design and imple- 
mentation of faculty development programs do not have access to 
either a significant amount of information about faculty motiva- 
tion or to a comprehensive theoretical model by which the informa- 
tion we do have can be systematically organized. We have written 
two working papers which hopefully will move us closer to both 
goals. The first working paper will review the major theories of 
human motivation, attempt to show the implications of these theories 
for an understanding of faculty motivation, and provide a tentative 
model of faculty motivation based on these theories. The second 
working paper will summarize the information that is currently 
available concerning faculty motivation, specifically as it relates 
to the California State University and Colleges. A third working 
paper contains a list of hypotheses concerning faculty motivation 
that have been derived from the previously reviewed theories and 
research. A fourth working paper is an annotated bibliography of the 
major works that are currently available in the area of faculty , 
motivation (as well as a number of more general works concerning 
human motivation) . Hopefully, these working papers will provide 
useful insights for both the practitioner of faculty development, 
who needs concrete information about faculty, and the researcher, 
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who assumes the challenging task of finjding out more about faculty 
motivation, 

V In proceeding with this study we have made several critical 
assiaznptions and have limited our exploration in several important 
way£^. First, we have assumed that our readers are 
faculty development practitioners or researchers whose primary 
inte^rest is J;\igher .^education rather than motivation; our task 
Is not^ to create a new theory of motivation or even to exhaustively 
or crijtically review the existing theories, but rather to apply 
several existing theories of hximan motivation to the task of 
understanding faculty motivation. Hence, the working papers will 
necessarily treat complex and controversial theories in a seemingly 
superficial and certainly cursory manner. We recognize this 
complexity and controversy and have cited other works that provide 
enlightened treatment of a specific model or research issue. We 
are primarily interested in the applicability of each model to the 
understanding of faculty, rather than in the ultimate validity of 
any model as a general theory of human motivation • 

Secondly, we are limiting our perspective on human motivation 
by admitting to a "cognitive" bias in the examination of intrinsic 
human motivation factors, and to a "systems" bias in examining 
extrinsic motivational factors* More specifically, we are beginning 
with the assumption that one need not be concerned with an explana^ 
tion concerning why a faculty member is active or inactive, or how 
to make a faculty member active (a "drive" theory of motivation) , 
but rather with explaining why a faculty member is active or inactive 
with reference to a specific direction or action, i.e. a specific 
type of behavior, area of work, professional growth goal, life 
aspiration,, etc. (a "cognitive" theory of motivation)* (cf. Weigner, 
1972, p. 2). 

We are also primarily interested in the impact on faculty of 
the complex and interacting social systems in which they place 
themselves or find themselves at any one point in time. If atten- 
tion is focused on isolated environmental variables (e.g. financial 
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rewards, office space or release time), without viewing these 
variables in interaction and in a systemic context, then a distorted 
perspective on faculty motivation is assured. 

Third f we will be limiting our investigation to the role played 
by faculty as teachers, giving only secondary attention to faculty 
as researchers, committee members, etc. We will not ignore these 
other roles, for they have a significant impact on the performance 
of faculty as teachers, but we will not treat the motivational bases 
of these other roles in isolation, but rather in conjunction with, 
the motivational bases of the instructional role. 

Finally, we have made several assumptions concerning acceptable 
definitions of motivation. We begin by recognizing that the term 
"motivation" is an epistemological nightmare. Some would apply 
Occam's Razor and eliminate "motivation" as a term which serves no 
useful, explanatory purpose. Others would define motivation primarily 
in terms of learning, in terms of behavior, or in terms of adequacy 
of performance. We suggest that "motivation" is best used to describe 
the intrinsic and extrinsic forces (stimuli, needs, values, environ- 
mental factors, etc.) that determine or at least influence the 
choices which one makes between alternative behaviors (or, at a 
more complex level, between alternative interpersonal relationships, 
projects, occupations, institutions, social systems, etc.). 

We are assuming that human motives which are of interest to us, 
in the context of examining faculty motivation, are those which 
influence decisions, rather than those which more directly determine 
behavior (hunger, thirst, sex, noxious stimuli, etc.) . We are 
just as concerned with the way in which an externally-based motivating 
stimulus (e.g. paycheck) is interpreted, as with the presence of 
the stimulus itself. Thus motivation is interpreted by us as a 
perceptual process, as much as an energizing process, and as a 
process which influences: decisions , as much as it determines behaviors. 

With these assumptions in mind, we will proceed to an examina- 
tion of several theories of human motivation from the perspective 
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of our primary goal: to achieve increased understanding of the nature 
and dynamics of motives that influence faculty in their professional 
performance as collegiate instructors. 



A SELECTIVE ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FACULTY MOTIVATION 
Section I: General Theories of Human Motivation 



A, Intrinsic-Trait Theories 

1. Murray, H. Explorations in Personality . New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938, 

In a classic study of personality, Henry Murray describes the 
dynamics of motivational states in terms of the interaction 
between the needs of an individual and the supportive or hinder- 
ing nature ( press ) of the environment in which the individual 
lives. As a means of understanding the nature of this inter- 
action, Murray developed an elaborate taxonomy of both needs 
and presses. More than any other aspect of his theoretical 
work, the need taxonomy has remained influential and relevant 
to the present time. 

The Murray taxonomy, unfortunately, is somewhat static in 
nature, for it does not provide ,us with a clear idea about 
which needs are particularly critical for certain types of 
activities, or which needs are dependent upon the fulfillment 
of other needs • Several other need taxonomies do provide 
this type of hierarchy: Maslow, Ardrey and Schultz. 



2. Atkinson, J. (Ed. ) Motives in Fantasy, Action and Society , 
Princeton: Van Ncstrand, 1958. 

Atkinson, J. An Introduction to Motivation . Princeton: Van 
Nostrand, 1964. 

McClelland D., et al. The Achievement Motive . New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1953. 

McClelland, D. (Ed.) Studies in Motivation . New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1955. 

Weiner, B. "New Conceptions in the Study of Achievement Motivation" 
in B. Maher (Ed.), Progress in Experimental Personality • 
Research, Vol. 5 , New York: Academic Press, 1970, pp. 67-109. 

Weiner, B. Theories of Motivation . Chicago: Rand McNally. 1972. 
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The term "need achievement" has been used by Atkinson to 
describe situations in which a person knows that his/her 
performance will be evaluated by himself and/or others in 
terms of some standard of excellence and that the consequences 
of this performance will be either a favorable (success) or 
unfavorable (failure) evaluation. Apparently, individuals 
who exhibit high need achievement — usually as measured by 
responses to a highly unstructured "projective" test (the 
Thematic Apperception Test) — are more likely to take pride in 
accomplishments when success is possible than is the low need 
achiever. Furthermore, those persons who score low on need 
achievement tests tend to be more motivated by a fear of 
failure than by a tendency to seek and enjoy success. Conse- 
quently, motivation tends to be enhanced following failure 
and decreased following success among those individuals who 
are achievement-oriented; whereas motivation is inhibited 
following failure and enhanced following success among indi- 
vidiauls who are low in need achievement. 

In order for need achievement to be an influential motive, 
several social conditions must be met: (1) the individual 
must consider himself/herself responsible for the outcome 
(success or failure) , (2) there must be explicit knowledge 
of results so that he/she can determine when he/she has succeeded, 
and (3) there must be some degree of risk concerning the possi- 
bili::.y of success. Under these conditions, the person who ex- ' 
presses high need for achievement will tend to select a task 
that is challenging, i.e., that holds some prospect of failure. 
He/she will show "a preference for intermediate risk" and "a 
realistic level of aspiration." Conversely, the person who is 
dominated by fear of failure will show a low level of aspira- 
tion. He/she will select a task that can easily be performed. 
Furthermore, the high need achiever will be more likely to 
persist at a task following initial failure than will the 
low need achiever. 

Need achievement seems to be a particularly important 
influence on the behavior of faculty in their professional 
lives and particularly in the classroom. On the one hand, 
college faculty, like most professionals with advanced degrees, 
are part of a highly competitive milieu in which many highly 
talented people are vying for a few, often ambiguously- 
rewarded prizes (e.g., a book, grant, award, salary). The 
achievement-oriented faculty member will tend to value this 
milieu and will actively seek its rewards. He/she will tend 
to avoid activities in which success can be neither clearly 
assessed nor adequately rewarded — such as classroom instruction. 
The low need achiever, on the other hand, will tend to avoid 
any risky situation. He/she will probably either engage in 
low risk research or retreat to the classroom, viewing it not 
as a challenging setting but rather as a shelter. 



Maslow, A, Motivation and Personal ity ^ New York: Harper 
and Row, 1954 . 

Ardrey, R. The Territorial Imperative , New York: Atheneum, 1966. 

Abraham Maslow proposes a now well-known hierarchy of motives 
that begins with basic physiological (food, water, etc.) 
and safety needs. If and when these needs are satisfied, 
various social needs become increasingly salient: belonging- 
ness, love, companionship, warmth. At the fourth level are 
those needs which are associated with esteem: thinking well 
K>f oneself and being well thought of by others. After the 
other needs are being met, the needs associated with self^ 
actualization become dominant. 

Self-actualization, a term which is borrowed from and probably 
is most articulately defined by Kurt Goldstein, refers in 
Maslow's theory to a cluster of attributes, such as being 
realistic (accepting oneself, other people and the natural 
world for what they are), spontaneous, problem-centered (rather 
than self-centered) and autonomous ; retaining a fresh non- 
stereotyped perspective; establishing prof ound and intimate 
relationships with a few people; possessing, democratic values 
and attitudes; and possessing creativity and nonconformity. 

Ardrey offers an intriguing variation on the ^Maslow hierarchy. 
He suggests that people first need to meet security needs and 
void anxiety, then need to find stimulation and avoid boredom. 
At the top of Ardrey 's hierarchy is the need for identity 
and avoidance of anonymity. 

Three Maslow and Ardrey hierarchies seem to be appropriate 
to the study of faculty motivation. The life of an average 
college professor tends to be quite secure, in terms of basic 
needs for food, shelter and financial stability. Quite clearly, 
these needs do not dominate the faculty member's daily life, 
for the selection of a profession which is not high-paying, 
given the educational preparation that is required, must be 
attractive for other reasons. Conversely, given a relatively 
large increase in faculty salaries during the 1960 's and 
1970 's, some new faculty may have been attracted to the teach- 
ing profession in part out of an interest in the pay sc^le 
and benefits being offered. Certainly, the movement toward 
collective bargaining in higher education will bring issues 
of security arid fiscal reward more clearly to the forefront. 
Nevertheless, faculty would seem to be operating, in general, 
at levels above that^of security in either Maslow 's or Ardrey 's 
hierarchy. Therefore, while financial incentives must be 
given serious attention in any study of faculty motivation, 
they must not dominate such a study. 

Socially-oriented needs might be dominant in the professional 
lives of many faculty. In their role as teachers, faculty 
are working primarily in an interpersonal context. Rather than 
being in a person-machine or^ person-document interaction as is 
the case with many professionals, the faculty iriember is 



constantly engaged in a classroom environment which contains 
many attractions of a social nature • A variety of social 
ne^ds can probably be met in a satisfactory way by both 
faculty and students, e.g., need for recognition, control, 
and affiliation. 

4. Schutz, \K FIRO; A Three-Dimensional Theory of Interpersonal 
Behavior . New York: Rmehart and Co., 1959. 

William Schutz proposes a three-level model that is specifically 
applicable to interpersonal and small group settings, Schutz 
proposes that needs for inclusion in a relationship must 
first be met: Am I a member of this group? Have I made this 
person feel comfortable? Does this person want to be with me? 
The dominant concerns in a relationship or group will revolve 
around a second issue if the issue of inclusion is successfully 
resolved. This second issue is control: being in control, 
being certain where control resides, or being certain that no 
one is in control of the situation or relationship. At a 
third level, Schutz proposes the need for affection. He 
refers not just to sexuality and sentimentality, but also 
tenderness, openness (disclosure) and trust. Unless issues 
concerning both inclusion and control are resolved, the needs 
for affection will not be adequately met. Interpersonal rela- 
tionships, according to Schutz, are built around an agenda 
that allows for the expression of all three needs. 

B« Intrinsic-State Theories : 

1. Freud, S. The Interpretation of Dreams (1st Ed., 1900), 
London: Hogarth Press, 1953. 

Freud, S. "Repression" (1st Ed., 1906) in The Complete Psy - 
cological Works of Sigmund Freud. Vol XIV. London : 
Hogarth, 1957. 

Freud, S. "Mourning and Melancholia" (1st Ed., 1917) in The 
Complete Works of Sigmund Freud. Vol XIV . Loridon: 
Hogarth Press, 1957. 

Freud, S., Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1st Ed., 1920) London: 
Hogarth Press, 1955. 

Freud, S. The Ego and the Id . London: Hogarth Press, 1927. 

Freud, S. Civilization and its Discontents (1st Ed., 1930). 
London: Hogarth Press, 1961. 

Freud, S. The Problem of Anxiety . New York: Norton, 1936. 

The ultimate source of most explanatory theories of human 
motivation resides in the writings of Sigmund Freud. His 
theories are significant in establishing the irrational 
nature of much human behavior and the origins of most 
significant human motivation in the interpersonal/developmental 
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issues of early childhood (parent-child relationships and 
sibling relationships) • Possibly of even greater importance^ 
Freud molded the very way in which most of us (theorists ^ 
, researchers ^ practitioners) conceive of human motivation. 
Freud described a driving force or source of potential 
energy (libido) that expresses itself (catharsis) through 
a variety of intellectual mechanisms that are distinctively 
human in their complexity and flexibility: perception^ 
memory^ conceptualization^ categorizing^ etc. These seemingly 
rational, cognitive mechanisms are^ according to Freud ^ formed 
in early childhood in response to the need for strict control 
over the motivating forces associated with the immediate grati- 
fication of primative needs and impulses. Though Freud is 
noted for his emphasis on irrational sources of motivation ^ 
he in fact devoted most of his attention to a description of 
these rational^ cognitive mechanisms. 

Freudian theory obviously should be applied with considerable 
sensitivity in the analysis of adult human motivation. There 
are several areas ^ however^ which are clearly relevant for an 
understanding of faculty motivation. Firsts Freudian theory 
directs our attention to the "ghosts" (transference) in most 
important interpersonal relationships. Undoubtedly ^ many 
faculty conceive of their relationship to students in terms 
of their own current past relationships with parents and 
surrogate-parents (mentors ^ department chairpersons ^ older 
faculty^ etc) or their own current role as parents. The 
relationship between the faculty member and his peers is 
undoubtedly also influenced and distored by these trans- 
ferences. These transferences can become particularly power- 
ful in those social systems in which there is an unequal distri- 
bution of power. Faculty may be attracted to teaching pre- 
cisely because of the gratification derived from transference 
relationships. The faculty member ^ for example ^ who experiences 
the tight control of a highly authoritarian father or mother 
may find considerable gratification in tightly controlling the 
performance of his/her students in the classroom or even out- 
side the classroom (in loco parentis ) . 

An intensive study of faculty motivation might also reveal 
the importance of various defensive structures in explaining 
the drive of many faculty toward construction of a highly 
ordered and rational world. The very processes that are used 
to control primitive emotions and drives^ i.e./ perception^ 
memory^ etc./ may serve the "secondary" function of meeting 
intellectual challenges. Ultijnat.ely - according to Freudian 
theory/ these "secondary" functions become associated (cathected) 
with the primary function/ thereby acquiring the same "driven" 
(often compulsive) quality as the initial need-gratifying 
behavior of the child. 

-5- 
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Freud, A. The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense ^ New York: 
International Universities Press, 1946. 



Hartmann, H. Ego Psychology and the Problem of Adaptation . 
(1st Ed., 1939) New York: International Universities 
Press, 1953. 

Kris, E. Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art . (1st Ed. , 1934) 
New York: International Universities Press, 1952. 

Reich, W. Character Analysis . (1st Ed., 1933) New York: Noonday 
Press, 1961. 

White, R. "Motivation Reconsidered: The Concept of Competence" 
Pc;yr^hnlr>aical Review , 1959, 66, 297-333o 

White, R. "Ego and Reality in Psychoanalytic Theory," Psychologica 
Issues , 1963, Vol. III. 

Witkin, H., et al. Psychological Differentiation . New York: 
Wiley, 196^7 

The ego psychologists (especially Anna Freud) are noted for 
their detailed descriptions of various mechanisms of defense 
which are used to ward off the anxiety associated with images 
of immediate need gratification. At one extreme, ego psycho- 
logists describe defensive behavior that seems to be deeply 
imbedded in all aspects of the person's life. He seems to be 
dominated by the need for absolute control over himself and 
his environment. He exhibits behavior that is unchanging, 
hence highly predictable. His nonverbal (posture, tone of voice, 
etc.), as well as verbal, behavior conveys a guardedness that 
prevents this individual from achieving deep and satisfying 
interpersonal relationships . 

Wilhelm Reich graphically labels this comprehensive defensive- 
ness: "character armour." The faculty member who exhibits this 
type of def ensiveness is, unfortunately, not rare. He/she 
functions with a fair amount of effectiveness in a collegiate 
setting, precisely because it :;:s an environment which is 
highly ordered, yet tolerates a significant amount of deviance 
* among its faculty (at least those who are tenured) . It is 

only \vnen this faculty member is exposed to personally- or 
institutionally-based pressures for change and increased flexi- 
bility that .the strength and de-energizing qualities of this 
character armour become fully apparent. Certainly this is one 
dimension of faculty motivation that needs to be explored more 
fully, especially in the context of a faculty development 
program. 

More typical in the ego psychologists' repertoire of defensive 
mechanisms are those that are situationally-based and that tend 
to be rather fluid. One defense rather easily replaces another 
as the environment changes or as the type and quantity of 
stress to which the individual is exposed changes. Among the 
defenses of this variety that have been frequently identified 
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and described are regression (adopting more primitive modes 
of thought, action or memory) , repression (dismissal of 
disturbing memories or impulses toward action from conscious- 
ness) , reaction - formation (the power of the repressed impulse 
is seen in an exaggeration of the opposite tendency) , isolation 
(a disturbing impulse, thought or action is allowed access to 
consciousness, but without its associated emotionality) , 
undoing (a specific act is done compulsively to nullify or 
abrogate a previous act), projection (unacceptable impulses, 
thoughts or actions are attrit>uted to another person), denial 
(failure to recognize or admit the occurrence of a specific 
action) , displacement (threatening impulses are refocused toward 
other parts of the body or toward other people that are less 
threatening) and rationalization (reinterpretation of actions 
to make them more compatible with self-image) • 

A rather extensive list of defenses has been enumerated to 
illustrate the wide variety of complex thoughts and behaviors 
that can be associated with defensive reactions to anxiety- 
producing impulses, thought or actions. The faculty member 
who is interested in (even absorbed in) teaching, in part 
may be using the occupation as an effective vehicle for the 
support and expression of one or more of these defensive mech- 
anisms. The wide variety of teaching styles exhibited in the 
college classroom may reflect the wide variety of defenses 
that are available. The instructor, for example, who is con- 
stantly concerned with the performance of students, yet is 
not himself an active scholar, may be exhibiting projection. 
Conversely, the highly successful social scientist who demands 
objective an*? aispassionate analysis in the classroom may be 
meeting per serial needs for isolation, displacement and/or ration- 
alization. Unfortunately, while this latter type of defensive 
professor may be effective in working with some students 
(especially those who make use of similar defenses), he/she 
will irarely exhibit sufficient flexibility to be effective in 
working with a diversity of students. Furthermore, defensive 
behavior, over a long period of time, tends to be highly de- 
energizing, hence disruptive to professional performance. 

Defensive behavior in the classroom also has implications 
for faculty development programs. Typically, the faculty 
development practitioner finds these faculty to be very 
resistant to ^ny re-examination, by themselves or others, of 
their approach to teaching. The energy which is invested in 
this protective reaction is often of profound proportions, 
leading one to recognize the heavy, personal investment in the 
preservation of existing defenses. The faculty development 
practitioner is often confronted;, with the dilemma of either 
pushing harder with this type of faculty — thereby possibly 
opening up areas in which therapeutic treatment will be neces- 
sary — or letting the faculty member alone. Those faculty 
development programs which have been given the mission of 
"improving" or "motivating" inadequate faculty members will 
inevitably confront this issue and will have to actively 
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explore the relationship between defense mechanisms and 
instruction. 

In their focus on defenses, the ego psychologists have described 
the ways in which cognitive processes can be destructive when 
driven by anxiety. These same mechanisms, however, can be used 
for highly productive and creative purposes. Several researchers 
from the ego psychological school, for instance, have focused 
on these mechanisms in studying different "cognitive styles" 
(Wittin, et al . ; Gardner, et . ) that yield a rich variation 
in the way people perceive and operate in their physical and 
social environment • 

In the area of creative behavior, Ernst Kris has defined a 
useful concept concerning the productive use of cognitive 
mechanisms: "regression in the service of the ego," In 
studies of creativity Kris has found that highly original works 
and highly abstract theories often are derived from or evaluated 
on the basis of primitive, perceptual processes. Some scientific 
and mathematical models of profound importance (e.g. Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity), for instance, were reportedly constructed • 
on the basis of visual symmetry, sounds or even tastes. Some 
of the most dramatic and effective teachers may derive indirect 
(or even direct) gratification from "regressive" behavior in the 
classroom: e.g. they may become "showmen," thereby meeting 
childhood dreams of performance on the stage, or they may "play" 
with words, concepts, images or even the interaction between 
themselves and their students. Some of the most innoyative 
modes of collegiate instruction (simulations, role playing, 
fantasy) require that faculty find gratification in many of the 
same behaviors that they frequently exhibited and enjoyed as 
children. 

The ego psychologists" concern for the constructive use of 
processes that also produce and support defensive behavior 
arises from a third major theoretical contribution that this 
group has made: Hartmann has distinguished between motives or 
drives that are still closely linked with the needs and problems 
of childhood ("primary autonomy") and those which were initially 
derived from childhood needs and problems, but now function inde- 
pendently of these needs and problems ("secondary autonomy"). 
Certain forms of competitive behavior, for instance, may have 
been performed in childhood for adult or peer approval, as well 
as to help the child learn how to deal effectively with complex 
social settings. In adulthood, the same competitive behavior 
can be engaged, via games, role-playing and simulations, for other 
purposes, including stimulation, camaradere and further social 
learning. 

In examining the motives of faculty it is essential to keep this 
distinction in mind, for while the origins of a motive may reside 
in childhood, it may be operating essentially autonomous of 
this source at the present time. The side benefits of certain 
behaviors from childhood may have become the dominant motivating 
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force in adulthood. The faculty member who originally decided 
to enter teaching, when an undergraduate, for instance, may 
have done so in order to model, and thereby gain approval 
from, a faculty member who reminds him of his father. The 
other motives associated with college teaching (social status, 
autonomy, intellectual stimulation, assistance in the achieve- 
ment of young people, etc.) may have been of little importance 
at this time. As the undergraduate student, turned graduate 
student and faculty member, matures in his/her professional 
role, these other motives may become. increasingly important, 
to the point that the faculty member is operating essentially 
autonomously of his original transference-based motive. 

Erikson, E., Childhood and Society . New York: Norton, 1950. 

Erikson, E., "Identity and the Life Cycle," Psychological 
Issues , 1959, Vol. I. 

Erikson 's eight stages of development are well-known, having 
been persuasively presented with the use of examples from 
anthropology, literature, psychobiography and psychoanalysis. 
The first four steps bear close resemblance to the Freudian 
psychosexual stages of development (oral, anal, phallic and 
latency) , though they have been reconceived as interpersonally- 
oriented developmental tasks: (1) trust , (2) autonomy , 
(3) initiative and (4) industry . If these preliminary develop- 
mental tasks are not successfully achieved, then the child is 
left in a state of mistrust (rather than trust) , doubt (rather 
than autonomy) , guilt (rather than initiative) or inferiority 
(rather than industry), depending on the stage (s) where barriers 
to development are experienced. If the child is blocked at 
one of these four childhood stages, then the primary concerns 
associated with this stage will continue to dominate his/her 
adolescent and adult life. Frequently, in the collegiate 
environment, we can observe faculty who feel and express 
pervasive mistrust, doubt, guilt and/or inferiority. Further- 
more, in many instances the collegiate environment tends to 
support and add substance to these feelings. Such a faculty 
member tends to consume large amounts of time and energy in 
confirming these feelings, while often simultaneously trying 
to overcome them. 

The four adult stages of development identified by Erikson are: 
(5) identity , (6) intimacy , (7) generativity and (8) ego 
integrity . The first of these stages, identity, is high- 
lighted by Erikson's concept of the "identity crisis" — a 
label which has been accepted in our popular culture to describe 
the stresses associated with the early years of adulthood. 
At the identity stage, according to Erikson emerging adults 
are: "primarily concerned with what they appear to be in the 
eyes of others compared with what they feel they are^ and with 
the question of how to connect the roles and skills cultivated 
earlier with the occupational prototypes of the day." (1950, 
page 228) At this stage, Erikson finds that young adults 
often "overidentif y" with the heroes of their reference group 
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or with a peer of the opposite sex, as a means of dealing with 
the anxiety associated with this transitional period. If the 
developmental task of defining an appropriate identity is not 
successfully accomplished then role diffusion will result, 
with an accompanying feeling of anxiety, alienation or 
purposelessness • 

The sixth stage, intimacy, focuses on the establishment of 
significant relationships independent of parents and other 
protective social insititutions . Should the adult fail to 
achieve intimacy, Erikson believes that he/she will become 
isolated and will achieve only superficial relationships with 
other people. He/she will be unwilling to become involved 
in interpersonal situations which offer little self-protection — 
such as sexual union and close friendship. 

At the heart of the developmental task of most well-functioning 
adults, according to Erikson, is the "nuclear" conflict between 
generativity and stagnation. At this point, the adult should 
become interested in "establishing and guiding the next 
generation." (1950, pg. 231) Where this guidance is not 
effective, the adult may retreat into a stance of hostile 
indifference to the younger generation, thereby becoming 
personally stagnant and interpersonally impoverished. 

The final stage of development concerns the long-term act of 
drawing one's life together and finding meaning in it. In 
Erikson' s (1950, pp. 231-32) own words: 

Only he who in some way has taken care of things and 
people and has adapted himself to the triumphs and 
disappointments adherent to being, by necessity, the 
originator of others and the generator of things and 
ideas — only he may gradually grow the fruit of (the 
first seven) stagea .. .Although aware of the rela- 
tivity of all the various life styles which have 
given meaning to human striving, the possessor of 
integrity is ready to defend the dignity of his own 
life style against all physical and economic threats. 
...for him all human integrity stands or falls with 
the one style of integrity of which he partakes.... 
Before this final solution, death loses its sting. 

The lack or loss of this accrued ego integrity 
is signified by fear of death. .Despair expresses 
the feeling that the time is short, too short for 
the attempt to start another life and to try out 
alternative roads to integrity. Disgust hides despair. 

J^oevinger, J. "The Meaning and Measurement of Ego Development" 
American Psychologist , 1966, 21, PP- 195-205. 

Loevinger,. J. "Theories of Ego Development" in Breger, L. (Ed.) 
Clinical-Cognitive Psychology; Models and Integration s. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1969, pp. 83-135. 
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Loevinger attempts to integrate both the interpersonal and 
cognitive dimensions of "ego development," The childhood 
stages are identified by Loevinger as (1) pre-social or 
normal-autistic 7 (2) impulsive and (3) self-protective , The 
fourth stage, identified by Loevinger as " conformist^ 
usually typifies the person in late childhood or adolescence, 
though Loevinger believes that many adults never leave this 
stage. She suggests that young adults tend to leave this 
stage as they first come to recognize that they do not always 
conform to the norms or stereotypes of their culture. At the 
fifth stage, Loevinger speaks of a conscientious concern for 
the growing awareness of the complexity in the internal and 
external worlds that the young adult inhabits. A perception 
of individual differences among people takes the place of 
broad stereotypes . 

Loevinger be3.ieves that very few adults proceed beyond the 
conscientious stage to the stage which she labels " autonomy . " 
The adult at this stage is autonomous in at least two important 
respects. First, he/she is free- from either a dominant concern 
for recognition by others (conformity) or for achievement of 
his/her own standards (conscientiousness) . Secondly, since 
he/she fully appreciates his/her own need for autonomy, he/she 
respects the need of other people for autonomy (including his/ 
her own children) . At this stage of development, happiness 
and serenity are not guaranteed, problesm of lower ego stages 
do not disappear, but instead are seen from a different 
perspective. Loevinger identifies a theoretically higher stage 
which she labels "integrated," but does not offer an extensive 
description of this stage as does Erikson. 

Levinson, D., ejt al . , "The Psychosocial Development of Men in 

Early Adulthood and the Mid-Life Transition," Life History 
Research in Psychopathology , 1973, 3, 243-258. 

Daniel Levinson and his associates at Yale have attempted to 
identify "relatively universal genotypic, age-linked, adult 
development periods." (244) This research team has based 

their conclusions on extensive interviews and Thematic 
Apperception Test interpretations with adult males in the 
20-4 5 year age range. 

The first stage identified by Levinson is "labeled " learning 
th e family . " This stage is a transition between adolescence, 
which centers on the family of origin, and entry into the 
adult world. A series of developmental tasks face the young 
adult: "moving out of the family home, becoming financially 
less dependent, and getting into new role and living arrange- 
ments in which one is more autonomous and responsible." 
(245) This stage ends when the young adult has for the most 
part separated from the family. 

The second stage, " getting into the adult world " is a period 
in which the young adult explores and tentatively commits 
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himself to various adult roles, memberships, responsibilities 
and relationships. The primary development task of this 
period, according to Levinson (247) is "to explore the 

available possibilities of the adult world, to arrive at an 
initial definition of oneself as an adult and to fashion an 
initial life structure that provides a viable iTnk between 
the valued self and the wider adult world," 

Levinson identifies several different sequences by which a 
young adult enters this stage. The most frequent pattern is 
to make a provisional commitment to an occupation during his 
20 's, then begin to build an identity around this, occupation. 
Sometime around age 30 he makes a long-term commitment to the 
occupation and begins to "settle down" (the next stage) . 
Alternatively, the initial occupational commitment may be 
overturned, the young adult making a major occupational change 
at age 30. Another common pattern finds the man in his 20 's 
leading a transient life. He is confronted in the early 30 's 
with either finding order and stability in his life, or embrac- 
ing a long-term life style of instability. 

One other particularly intriguing theme is offered by Levinson 
in discussing this second stage. Many young men, according 
to Levinson (p. 245) "enter adulthood with a dream or vision 
of their own future. This dream is usually articulated within 
an occupational context ... .Ma jor shifts in life direction at 
subsequent ages are often occasioned by a sense of betrayal 
or compromise of the dream." 

" Settling down " describes the primary developmental task of 
the adult male as he enters the early 30 's. He becomes deeply 
committed to work, family and other valued interests, and begins 
to make long-term plans, based on these solidified interests. 
Several images are dominant during this period, according to 
Levinson (249). the young male in his 30's will "establish 

his niche in society," he "digs in" and "builds a nest," he 
is concerned with "making it" (earning $50,000 by 40 or securing 
tenure by 38). Levinson also typifies this period m terms of 
a disillusionment process. An adult during this period will 
find certain forms of freedom to be a personal or societal 
illusion . 

The middle to late 30 's primarily involves the process of 
" becoming one's own man ." The middle-age male, recognizing his 
lack of freedom, seeks to become more independent. He may 
disengage from a cherished mentor, from his wife and family, 
from traditional societal constraints. He will tend to be 
oriented toward specific events (e.g., a promotion or pub- 
lication of a book) that will in some sense affirm the worth 
of those things he values most about himself and his work. In 
waiting for this "magical" event to occur, the adult male, 
according to Levinson, may remain in a state of "suspended 
animation." c% ^ 
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At this point, Levinson (pp. 253-4) believes that a critical 
mid-life transition occurs, whether or not he feels affirmed 
by society: 

The central issue is not whether he succeeds or fails 
in achieving his goals. The issue, rather, is what to 
do with the experience of disparity between what he has 
gained in an inner sense from living within a particu- 
lar structure and what he wants for himself. 

It is at this transitional-^point that the adult male may 
experience the bittersweet nature of success. In attempting 
to live out the fantasies and dreams associated with settling 
down, he has necessarily rejected or ignored other essential 
aspects of the self. Furthermore, at this stage of life, the 
adult male will experience bodily decline, and an accompanying 
sense of the aging process as well as his own mortality. 

The mid-life transition, for most men, peaks in the early 
40 's. A period of restablization occurs in the middle 40 's, 
during which most adult males either experience new models of 
productivity or significant decline in vitality and productivity. 
It is at this point that Levinson and his associates leave us — 
waiting for their upcoming analysis of the later stages of 
adult male development. 

Extrinsic Theories 

Lewin, K. Field Theory in Social Science . New York: Harper, 
1948. 

Lewin was primarily concerned with an examination of ways in 
which various environmental properties dynamically interact 
as they become transformed into psychic forces — forces that 
have positive or negative values, depending on the goals and 
needs of the person who is interacting with the environment. 
Relative to the issue of faculty motivation, Lewin cautions 
us against too great a reliance on an examination of the physical 
properties of an environment. The "psychic" reality (one's 
"life space") is much more fluid and malleable than is the 
"phenomenal" reality. In identifying or changing the motives 
of faculty, it is essential that one attend to the ways in 
which rewards or other extrinsic motives are interpreted, 
transformed and integrated with other internalized environ- 
mental forces. Lewin has observed, for instance, that many 
positively-valued goals -.lose their attractiveness as one 
approaches their attainment; furthermore, we aremore likely to 
remember tasks that we have not yet completed, than those that 
we have completed (Zeigarnik Effect) . These two factors speak 
to two important, and seemingly paradoxial, features about 
human motivation: we are often disillusioned with success 
and obsessed with failure. 

We can use Lewinian theory to arrive at another important 
conclusion about human motivation. One's understanding of 
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human motivation should derive from an examination of critical 
choice points, rather than from an examination of normal, 
daily operations. Typically, people operate with a fairly 
clear and consistent set of goals. Work is engaged in to meet 
certain objectives that are relatively constant and obvious. 
It is only at a point where significant decisions have to be 
made between several positively valued goals (or the avoidance 
of several negatively valued consequences) that the vital 
dynamics of one's motivational field becomes apparent. At 
these choice points, for instance, one will often turn to 
others for help. Why have these other people been selected? 
At choice points, one often attempts to transform the value of 
one or more goals (cf . our discussion on cognitive balance) . 
How and why does this transformation take place? In regard 
to research on faculty motivation, especially in the college 
classroom, faculty should be studied either at the point 
when they are making important career or personal decisions, 
which is difficult to time and perhaps disruptive to observe, 
or in a somewhat artificial setting where they are being asked 
to examine and speculate about their decision-making processes 
at critical choice points. 

Heider, F. The Psychology of Interpersonal Relations . New 
York : V7iley, 1958. 

Fritz Heider emphasizes the motivating properties of cognitive 
"balance" in one's perception of relationships with other people 
and objects. If, for example, one person (X) values another 
person (Y) and Y in turn values something (e.g., a book or 
another person) (Z) which X also values, then if X also values 
Z, the configuration is in blanace. If X does not value Z, then 
an imbalance is perceived. This imbalance is, in turn, 
motivating, for X will take action to change this configuration: 
X will either change his/her appraisal of Z or his/her appraisal 
of Y. Conversely, if X has a negative attitude toward both 
Y and Z, then Y's attitude toward Z should be positive. If 
it is not, then some change in attitude is likely to occur. 
X will increasingly value either Y or Z. With reference to 
faculty motivation, cognitive balance is probably even more 
important and motivating that it is for most other people — 
for faculty tend to value rationality and consistency. 

Festinger, L. A Theory of Co.gnitive Dissonance . New York: 
Row, Peterson, 1957. 

Zimbardo, P. The Cognitive Control of Motivation . Glenview, 
111.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1969. 

Festinger and his colleagues are concerned with the motivating 
properties of consistency as they influence human decision- 
making processes, and one's perceptions and actions upon 
completion of this process. Festinger proposes that after a 
decision has been made, one will seek out evidence to confirm 
the worth of that decision, while avoiding contrary evidence. 
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The decision-maker will be especially motivated to find 
coiif irmation for a decision, if his/her choice was marginal 
(other choices being equally satisfying) and if the choice 
requires or is associated with a major expenditure of time, 
money, self-esteem, etc. 

Brunswik, E. Perception and the Representative Design of 
Psychological Experiments , Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1956 • 

Postman, L. and Tolman, E, "Brunswik's Probabilistic Function- 
alism" in Koch, S, (Ed,), Psychology; A Study o£ a 
Science , Vol, I. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, pp, 
502-564* 

One's behavior is made possible and supported by this causal 
texture. Some aspects of the causal texture are relatively 
distance (distal), having only indirect effects on the 
individual. Other effects are close (proximal) --their effects 
can be directly ascertained, A third set of effects are 
central, being internal to the organism. The central effects 
cannot be directly observed, but must be inferred from 
behavior . 

To build on Brunswik' s initial model, we can describe elements 
of the environment as to their central, proximal or distal 
effects on a person? similarly, we can classify the effects 
of a person on his/her environment with reference to its central 
proximal or distal impact. To simply state that a person 
and his/her environment are in interaction is not enough. The 
effects of an indirect and delayed impact (distal ) of a person 
on his/her environment (or vice versa) are quite different from 
the effects of a direct and immediate impact (proximal). Jay 
Forrester, the creator of system dynamics, a powerful, computer- 
based analytic tool, has noted that delay factors in a complex 
system can be profoundly important. Many of the psychological 
theories of human behavior that rely heavily on the concept 
of feedback (cybernetics) fail to take the delay factor into 
account, 

A second important principle to be derived from Brunswik 's 
writings is his concept of "probabilistic f unctionalism, " 
Brunswik believes that a primary goal of any person is the 
achievement of accurate perceptions and understanding of distal 
events. Whereas classical behaviorism focuses on the events 
which have direct and immediate proximal impact on an organism, 
Brunswik believes that effective adaptation to the environment 
requires an understanding or anticipation of a much broader 
(distal) temporal and spatial environment. It is not possible, 
with any degree of certainty, however, to infer the nature of 
distal features in the environment, given only the specific 
pattern of proximal features that are immediately available 
to us. There is an uncertainty gap associated with the 
prediction of proximal effects from distal causes or the in- 
ference of distal causes from proximal effects. To the extent 
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that there appears to be any significant convergence between 
the proximal and distal^ Brunswik states that the proximal cue 
in question has "ecological validity." 

Since we cannot know about distal causes with any certainty, 
we can only derive probabilistic statements about the existence 
and nature of these causes, hence must always view distal 
causes and proximal effects in a relativistic manner. We 
gather up a variety of proximal cues, from many different 
sources, in order to increase our certainty in the act of 
understanding distal causes. Probabilistic f unctionalism 
refers to this act of gathering and compiling relative informa- 
tion from inunediate (proximal) sources that are in some sense 
ecologically valid with reference to a distal environment--an 
environment which has an indirect, yet significant, impact on 
us. 

Taken out of this highly theoretical context, and placed in 
the context of faculty motivation, Brunswik 's model has several 
important implications. First, Brunswik provides a useful 
framework for understanding the relativistic dilemma which 
each of us, and particularly faculty members, must face in 
order to interact with our environments. On the one hand, 

■"^ foresight arid expanded perceptions of- the -causal texture in 

our environment are vo ..ued and useful attributes of the 
successful participant in our society (these attributes seem 
to be at the heart of the mission of liberal arts education) . 
On the other hand, a distal perspective is, by definition and 
by nature, remote and seemingly irrelevant. The foresighted 
of bur society are called "dreamers," those with expanded 
perspectives are known as "dilettantes. The college professor 
who insists upon considering that which is distant and only 
indirectly relevant, will soon lose the interests of his/her 
students. That which is distal must somehow be integrated 
with that which is proximal. This can be done by making distal 
events proximal. Some faculty become so involved in the remote, 
past that it becomes part of their immediate reality . These 
faculty have chosen to retreat into their primary area of 
study so that it might become more proximal. Unfortunately, 
this type of professor is likely to become absorbed in his 
subject matter at the expense of his/her students. 

Alternatively, the college professor can choose to keep the 
subject matter remote, but try to constantly examine the proximal 
("relevant") implications of the material for both himself/ 
herself and his/her students. Unfortunately, the norms of many 
of our collegiate institutions often do not sustain this 
emphasis on relevance, hence we more frequently observe the 
"distal" professor for whom the content of his/her discipline 
acquires its own motivating properties. 

A second dilemma also faces the college professor. It concerns 
the relativity associated with the study of distal events. 
Probabilistic functionalism might be considered the modus 
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operandi for most areas of academic study. The college 
professor uses that information which is immediately 
available to attempt the formulation of more complete 
understanding of that which is remote in time and space. To 
operate m this relativistic and probablistic mode, as a 
teacher or scholar, one must be "tolerant of ambiguity," 

open to experience" and willing to abandon temporarily-held 
conceptual schemas (flexibility) . The faculty member who is 
primarily motivated by order and certainty may be intolerant 
ot this relativistic perspective concerning his/her discipline 
or area of specialization. He/she will tend to find gratifi- 
cation in the classroom by presenting and testing for informa- 
tion that IS defined as truth, rather than as a probable or 
possible statement. Any challenge to this truth, or to the 

this truth is derived, is usually viewed by this 
type of faculty member as offensive and inappropriate 
Typically, this faculty member will demonstrate loyalty to 
his/her discipline (the source of truth) and to the tradi- 
tional role of an instructor as authority (the preserver of 
truth) . - f 

Adorno, R., et al. The Authoritarian Pe rsonalitv. New York- 
Harper, 1950. ^ 

Rokeach, M. The Open and Closed Mind. New York: 
Basic Books, I960. 

These studies of authoritarianism identify a potential source 
Of cognitively based, human motivation. The preservation of 
distinct categories (racial, ethnic, doctrinal, ideological) 
inay be inherently gratifying for some people. Even more 
likely, however, the authoritarian perspective has gained 
secondary autonomy," initially being based in the child- 
rearing practices, general cultural milieu in which a child is 
reared, and various precipitating stresses in the primary 
family (e.g. economic instability) . 

In expanding on the work of Adorno and his associates; 
Rokeach found, as much dogmatism concerning certain belief 
systems among "liberals" as he did among "conservatives " 
'xnus, in the study of faculty motivation, it is essential that 
the stereotypes of "innovative" faculty about traditional 
teaching-learning principles be carefully examined, and that 
the motivating properties that are imbedded in and expressed 
through these stereotypes be studied. 

A third major insight can be derived from the study of authori- 
tarianism. In examining the extrinsic sources of human motiva- 
tion. It IS essential that one look at all levels of interaction 
between a person and his environment. The research design 
and analysis that was completed in the study of authoritari- 
anism embraced both the personal and interpersonal dimensions 
of human motivation. it also confronted complex, social and 
political issues of the day. Studies of faculty motivation 
Should emulate this approach to social research. 

26 
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McGregor, D. The Hximan Side of Enterprise . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960 . 



McGregor believes that each manager holds an implicit theory 
about how and why haimans behave in an organizational setting. 
McGregor believes that this theory manifests itself in the 
manager's relationships with his/her subordinates (and super- 
visors) such that the theory becomes self-conf irming, McGregor 
labels the most pervasive and traditional theory of motivation: 
"theory X." According to this theory: 

1. The average human being has an inherent dislike of 
work and v/ill avoid it if he can. 

2. Because of this human dislike of work* most people 
must be coerced, controlled, directed, threatened 
with punishment to get them to put forth adequate 
effort toward the achievement of organizational 
objectives . 

3. The average human being prefers to be directed, 
wishes to avoid responsibility, has relatively 
little ambition, wants secxirity above all. 

McGregor believes that most theories of management (e.g. 
those that emphasize the manipulation of rewards) implicitely 
embrace these assumptions. In opposition to this theory, 
McGregor (1960, pp. 36-37) describes the Maslowian need hier- 
archy and notes that: 

a. satisfied need is not a motivator of behavior. 
...When man's physiological needs are satisfied and he is 
no longer fearful about his physical welfare, his social 
needs become important motivators of his behavior. 
These are such needs as those for belonging, for associ- 
ation, for acceptance by one's fellows, for giving and 
receiving friendship and love. 

McGregor observes that social needs are recognized by the 
typical manager, but are viewed as a threat to the organization. 
McGregor proposes that higher order needs (esteem, reputation) 
are equally as important — and rarely satisfied. Because 
Theory X ignores these higher order moves it explains the 
consequence of a particular managerial strategy, but neither 
explains nor describes hximar: nature. (McGregor, 1960, p. 42) 

As an alternative to Theory X, McGregor offers Theory Y which 
embodies the following basic assumptions: 

1. The expendit\ire of physical and mental effort in 
work is as natiital as play or rest. 

2. External control and the threat of punishment are 
not the only means for bringing about effort toward 
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organizational objectives. Man will exercise self- 
direction and self-control in the service of 
objectives to which he is committed. 

3. Commitment to objectives is a function of the rewards 
associated with their achievement. 

4. The average human being learns, under proper condi- 
tions, not only to accept but to seek responsibility. 

5. The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree 
of imagination, ingenuity, and creativity in the 
solution of organizational problems is widely, 
not narrowly, distributed in the population. 

6. Under the condition of modern industrial life, the 
intellectual potentialities of the average human 
being are only partially utilized. 

Blake, R. and Mouton, J. The Managerial Grid . Houston, Texas: 
Gulf Publishing Co., 1964. 

Blake and Mouton advocate the integration of concerns about 
successful completion of the tasks of an organization ( "concern 
for production") with concerns about the process by which this 
task is being performed ("concern for people"). Blake and 
Mouton propose that the common assumption among managers is 
that task and process concerns are antithetical, whereas in 
fact (in the tradition of Theory B) a group which is working 
effectively together and enjoys working together will also more 
successfully accomplish its task. 

Several managerial orientations have been identified by Blake 
and Mouton in terms of the interaction between concern, or 
lack of concern for task (production) and process (people) . 
On the one hand, we find the self-sufficient manager who is 
primarily concerned with production. He/she believes that it 
is wasted time and energy to be concerned* for his employee's 
thoughts and feelings. He does not believe that the quantity or 
quality of the task is affected by the employee's thoughts or 
feelings. He/she views the primary function of the manager to 
be one of giving orders and ensuring that these orders are 
carried out. Consequently, he/she is often consumed in the task 
of acquiring power and thereby ensuring compliance. Power is 
obtained through formal authority, acquisition of expertise 
or status, and selection of compliant subordinants . 

The " good neighbo r" manager, conversely, is primarily concerned 
with people and process, often at the expense of task and 
production. He/she feels that the task is incidental to good 
morale within his/her work group. The "country club" atmosphere 
which often pervades the working environment in which this type 
of manager operates, is, ironically, just as devoid of trust 
as the environment of the self-sufficient manager. In one 
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case, the manager does not trust the personal or collective 
task competence of his/her employees; in the other case 
("good neighbor") he/she does not trust their interpersonal 
competence — specifically, their abilities to handle disagree- 
ment and conflict. 

Several balanced orientations are identified by Blake and 
Mouton. The" default manager is actively concerned with 
neither p;rpduction nor people. He/she tends to believe that 
the task is impossible to complete because people are lazy 
and indifferent (a self-sufficient manager without power) or 
because they are too ambitious and aggressive (a good neigh- 
bor without his/her "club") . The traditional manager be- 
lieves that simultaneous concern for both task and process is 
impossible. He/she believes that the task coirjes first, but 
that if people are pushed too hard they will become ineffec- 
tive. He/she therefore tends to swing between self-sufficient 
and good neighbor modes of management. The participative manager 
Blake and Mouton's ideal — is concerned with both task and process 
believing that effective process will increase productivity. 

In terms of motivation theory, the Blake and Mouton model re- 
flects on the needs of both managers and employees. Referring 
to Schultz's theory of interpersonal motivation, the good neigh- 
bor manager seems to be primarily concerned with issues of 
inclusion and associated social needs, such as affiliation, 
acceptance and avoidance of social embarrassment. Conversely, 
the self-sufficient manager seems to be primarily concerned with 
control needs and associated esteem needs such as achievement, 
autonomy and recognition.. 

The work environment that these two types of managers tend to 
create is also responsive to fulfillment of these needs. The 
"self-sufficient" environment will appeal to and motivate the 
worker who wants a clear definition of control and power (the 
authoritarian personality) , as well as the worker who is produc- 
tion or achievement-oriented. The latter type of worker must 
feel that he/she is playing a significant part in the production 
process, in order to be able to accept partial credit for the 
achievement. If he/she doesn't feel like an active contributor, 
then the achievement-oriented worker will feel alienated in 
a self-sufficient environment. Conversely, the good neighbor 
environment will be attractive to the worker with dominant 
social needs, though only the participative environment will be 
consistently supportive of these needs. The environment of a der 
fault manager will meet very few needs, hence employees will 
themselves default in their active interest in the institution. 
They will find alternative institutional settings in which to 
meet needs other than those involving security. The "default" 
worker is the classic bureaucrat. 

The typical college or university environment is probably best 
described as self-sufficient or default, depending on the 
leadership style that is dominant in the institution. Many 
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n^niihf f .f"^^ colleges (especially those that are still 
SnJS^"''^^^^^^^ ^^"^ ^° administered by self-sufficient 
inJ?it^^'o'"'^f^^J administration of prestigious private 

So^a^ro?e'of^2f;d^S.•''^^^^^"'^ nature-supporting the tradi- 
"i^^tt f academic leader as socratic facilitator or 

co^o^ f peers " a default management style is also quite 
S Jiie Inl^tn''^''^^'' universities, but for different reaso^L 
mav nnn,! c°"temporary American city, the public university 
palitv Tfahho^H- 7?^ university behaves more like a munici- 
zation ^^tf^^ 1^°°^ ^^f" ^ formal, hierarchial organi- 

hood w?Jl u^ui??!^°"- -^^ faculty, as members of this neighbor- 

usually experience mixed loyalties, giving primary 
?o !ns???n.r° ^^^fiPli"^ °^ P^°f^ssion, or, liki the^bSeauSat, 
recreation ^''^^n.^^^" university (family, church, 

pundi? l^t ^"^-^^^i^y president,- an unidentified 

pundit has said, "is like the man who sits on the edae of the dook 
trying to control the flight of the seagulls above!" 

Herzberg, F. , et_al. The Motivation to Work (2nd Ed.) New York- 
Wiley and Sons, 1959. ' 

wh?^H^''\^°''"^ ^" his studies of work motivation that the factors 
which make people satisfied with their jobs are not "those which 

pr^vide'Iatis^acJi^^"'" people dissatisfied. Those fSorfwSch 
satisfaction are: achievement, recognition, work 

is dJ^IoJ?^^?"^i''^^^^^ ^"^ advancement. Each of these factors 
ilriorltlll task-related and correspond to Blake and Mouton's 
disf2tK?Jn^fi'"^"^^° - \ factors which independently yield 

sip|?vi^f ? ^in" fJh ^"t^^P^^s?"al relationships (both l±lh one's 
supervisor and with peers), the technical abilities of the sunprvi- 

??oAs'°a^rLri'd^ administration, physicarS^rkLHond?!""' 

tions, and the individual's personal life off the job—factors 

pe?fo^^if^ ^''^ environment within wh?ch tSe ?Sb is 

i£?Sv dimensions that Blake and Mouton 

sati^^fX^-f; to closely correlate with the sources of dis- 
satisfaction. Salary tends to serve as both a source of e5=4--ic- 
f action and a source of dissatisfaction. 

M^aSchies "^H^r^S^^r S':'^ Previous discussions about need 
secS?itv n^^H= ^° indicate that only basic 

in woJJ^^nd ""^^ (salary) , the sources of satisfaction 

in work tend to be related to a higher order of needs (esteem 

tend^?^''^'"^?^°'?^ ^"^^^ °f dissatisfaction ("sItLfiers") 

"^of- ^P''°"'m^^ increased production, hence can be called ^ 
r^n™ """^ .-^^^^^^^ °^ dissatisfaction, conversely, tend not to 
"dfSf;i-?f?f''''^"°- elimination of thele 

dissatisfiers" increase production. Active resistan:ce to a 
particular job may be reduced by elimination of "dSatis?iers" • 
thr^o^kL''^'?^^'" acceptance that results is no? moJf bating' 
to the worker. Turning once again to Blake and Mouton 's model, 

dLsa?is?aci?on ^^f^ ^•;'?°°^ neighbor" policy will reduce Sork' 

, ^^^^ itself increase the effectiveness of 

orovlde .^nT^''^""*^^- ^^P^ °^ "hygienic" management may 

amSunt nl ^Itlt in which to work and a considerable 

amount of interpersonal satisfaction, but little satisfaction 
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through the job and little sense of enthusiasm or creativity. 
Conversely, the task-oriented environment can yield satisfaction 
for the employee only if he/she has enough influence (power) in 
this environment for it to be at least in part responsive to his/ 
her needs. Once again ,r an integrated approach to management 
seems to be essential if the worker — in this case, faculty 
member — is to be motivated in his/her work. 

9. Von Neumann, J. and Mor gens tern, 0. Theory of Games and 

Economic Behavior . Princeton: Princeton University Press # 1944 

Von Neumann and Morgenstern discuss the influence of reward struc- 
tures on cooperative and competitive behavior in a social system 
by describing a hypothetical dilemma that confronts two men who 
have been arrested as criminal suspects. They have been placed 
in two different cells and are not allowed to communicate with 
one another. One at a time, each prisoner is. presented with 
two options: to confess or not confess. The decision made by 
prisoner A will have consequences that are in part dependent on 
the decisions made by Prisoner B and vice versa w 



TABLE ONE 

PAYOFF MATRIX FOR THE PRISONER'S DILEMMA 
Prisoner B 

Not Confess Confess 



1 yr. for A 20 yrs. for A 

1 yr. for B 6 months for B 



6 months for A 8 yrs. for A 

20 yrs. for B 8 yrs. for B 



If prisoner A confesses and prisoner B does not confess, then 
prisoner A will get only 6 months in prison for turning state's 
evidence. If both A and B confess, then both will receive a 
term of eight years. On the other hand, if A does not confess, 
then he will receive only one year, on a lesser charge, if B 
also does not confess. If B does confess (turns state's evidence) 
then A will be fully charged for the crime, receiving a 20- 
year prison term. The dilemma for A is profound: mutual non-con- 
fession would be of benefit to both prisoners, yet each prisoner 
can obtain even greater benefit by assuming cooperative behavior 
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on the part of t^e other prisoner, and then confessing. How- 
^Zt"^' the other prisoner can be expected to consider the same 

in ord;r- S"If,2?r^i^'or^^ players in this game will confess 
m order to avoid the 20-year term. 

This particular condition is called a "non-zero-sum" game, for 
w^?.^*'°-^ i^"";?^"^^ ""^^ cooperatively choose a course of action 
Which, m relative terms, will benefit both participants. 

L.f^T^'™ F^""^ ^" ^^^^^ choice will inevitably 

benefit one player at the expense of the other player (as is the 
mSnv S°"»P^titive sports). The non-zero-su^i game is in 

^^ l destructive than zero-sum and can actually lead 

to much more competitive behavior. Non-zero sum requires an 
initial level of trust if cooperative behavior is to be an appro- 
soc?a! JvS°"r\ ''''^^ level of trust is rarely present in new 
social systems, hence competitive behavior is anticipated. 

^?nn''Sr^^''°"f''?-P^^°^5 "^^^^^"^ (Table One) makes the anticipa- 
tion of competition a "self-fulfilling prophecy"; conseauentlv 
competition is witnessed, leading to further reduc??ons^?n tJe' 
lie nnT?v: ^hf increases in the tendency toward competition, 

etc. Unlike the zero-sum systems, in which there is no rational 
option other than competition, the non-zero-sum system will tend 
to produce face saving" behavior and extensive rationalization 
concerning one s reasons for engaging n competitive behavior. 
Thus, even If communication channels are open, once the cycle 
Of mistrust and competition has begun, the information that is 
conveyed will tend to be meaningless with reference to the reso- 
lution of conflict. 

The prisoner's dilemma is often called a "mixed motive" game, for 
It places m conflict the rewards that come with both cooperation 
and competition. The motives associated with this type of 
S^^r? structure are, in fact, even more profoundly mixed, for a 
Iti ^^^' 9f other needs soon become wrapped up in the negative spi- 
ral of mistrust, competition, distorted communication, face- 
saving and rationalization. Both task and process needs are 

K ^""^^ securitjr;; needs associated 

with holding a 30b (or, in an international cbhtext, physical 
survival) are challenged in systems which perpetuate this type of 
reward structure. 

When one examines the reward structures that typify collegiate 
institutions, the dilemma of our two prisoners does not seem to 
numSer°^?V ""^^^ decade, for instance, only a limited 

tenured positions are available in most collegiate institu- 
tions to untenured faculty. Typically, these untenured faculty 

il?^ considered on a comparative rather than absolute basis. 
Thus, the relative success of one untenured faculty member is, 
m part, contingent on the relative failure of another unt-n- 
ured faculty member. This condition is understandable, and" 
probably unavoidable. A zero-sum game best identifies this condi- 
^n^^iT described it so far. The system gets much more 

complex, however, and yields a much more destructive non-zero-sum 
game, when other factors are considered. 
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Untenu^^^yiienL-^sH^^t/ encouraged, to work together on committees , 

in dep^^^^ '^Jv^e^'^-^^^^ even in the same classroom (team- 

teachiA9) ^vo;^;^;(^ cooperation is quite understandable, and once 
again^ ^^/^^m „ V^w^ver, the untenured faculty are in this 

mannex: ^ ^^xe^ inotive"/"non-zero-sum" game. The 

untenu^^^A^ ^^\tY frequently encouraged , through faculty 

develof^^i^^t:v^^^^^"^^' to vork closely together in the improvement 
of the^^ ^^\c^^^^^^ skills or in the creation of a supportive 
enviroA^^^^^^^^ ^;Ontinuing professional growth. While each of 
these ^^c?|;he ^^v^ ^5f^^^^ might improve the professional perfor- 



enviroA^^^^^^^^ ^;Ontinuing professional growth. While each of 
these C^CiOy^\i^ ^^v^ effort^ might improve the professional perfoi 
mance xngv^o^^^^^nureq f^Q^lty member and can ultimately improve 
the t&^^^^^ process at the collegiate, institution, 

they c^^^^^ep^. ^j^J^emma fo^^ ^he untenured faculty member: does 
he/she ^^^^ ^:^\efl^^^.^^^k for his/her own career advancement at 
the exf^^/^ pO^^ "^s/her colleagues and institution, and 
his/hef ^ ^^f^ssi^nal growth? 

Beckha^^^^X^?* ^tr^^ili'SlLti Qnal Development; Stratagies and Models, 
pj^ad^ . : A^da:^ion-Wesley , 1969. 

Severa)- ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ successful, humanitarian system have 
been B^^Jch^j^d. First, an effective and supportive 

work ^/^yi^^^^^i: ^ho^^lci be one in which work is judged against th€ 
accomp>i^vJ^iii\^ specific goals that have been at least in 
part a^'^^^^^^^h^ ^ certainly acknowledged by all members of ti 
systetn/ forJJ^ should follow function in the system. The 

probl^jf^^ A^'^^X project should determine how the human resour- 
ces a^^ ^^^^(J* ^^^cedents should be considered as useful 
inforin^'ti^taiti \^e'^ imperatives. Third, decisions in a 

social ^y^Ji' ^ ^ade by or near the primary sources of 

inforrti^'^^ix^^ the location of this source of a formal 

organt^^^/^^^^^^3^^' i^J^^'' those who know should decide. 
Fourth./ ^nouJd be given out not only for short-term gains 

or th^ sc^^r >(.^l^r>t /certain performance standards (task goals) 
but aj^^o J^^'^^.^^ ?^^^^^^nd development of subordinates and 
for tlx^ ^ viable work group (process goals) . 

Fifth, coJ^^ly ^^t^on '^ate:t:aiiy and vertically in the system should 
be re^^^'ti^i^ ^^^^(^ist^^^'bed. People should generally be open and - 
confrc>j)'tir^nc^ J <;liey should share all relevant facts, including 
feelii^^^f ^^W^^-^ S^i^he^ rewarded nor punished for this 
activH^y •y^o^^]^/ ^^^^^ si^ould be a minimum amount of inappro- 
priate wir^sa ^ (2erc?^suin) activities between individuals or grouf 
and ev^^ X^^t^'^'^^'^^^^ activities. Constant efforts should 
exist ^0 ^^\je^^ ^ system to treat conflict as a problem 

which ^0^^^. ^atl^er than savored. Seventh, conflicts 

arounci '^^y ^^^^^ projects should be expected, as expressed in 
cla^H ^f/^ ho^^^er^ relatively little energy should be 



a 



expen^^^ ^^^^ interpersonal difficulties, because 

these <jif^^' ^^ ^i>^en anticipated and worked through at an 

early ^"^^^A P^S^ system should be open to information flow 
betwe^ii ^>^nis^'^^^ of the System and between this system and 
other ^y^^^em jjinthf th^ uniqueness of each person (and unit) 
in th^ \c7^1d t^e acknowledged and valued, as should the 
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interdependence of these people (and units) in the system. A 
managerial system should be designed to support this value 
Finally, the system should be self-correcting (Feedback) and 
self-renewing. It is a system which learns from its mistakes. 



34 
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Section II; Context for Understanding 



Faculty Motivation 



A, Higher Education; General 

1. Balder ston, Frederick E. Managing Today ' s University , 
San Francisco; Jossey-Bass, Inc. , 1975. 

Managing Today's University shows that rational management can 
actually be attained if administrators use the latest techni- 
ques of policy analysis to analyze information on which all 
policies are or should be based. Balder ston suggests many 
workable policies for managing costs r budgets, admissions^ 
placement and various information systems. And, for adminis- 
trators who are facing the prospect of program cutbacks, Balder- 
ston offers a helpful method for evaluating whether programs are 
complementary to, substitutes for, or independent of one another. 
In his new book, Balderston takes into account all the unful- 
filled hopes for .planning, programming and budgeting systems, 
and establishes policy analysis as the necessary successor if 
management is to be more beneficial. All administrators should 
be ablfe to improve performance on their campuses by reading 
Balderston 's assessment of newly developed techniques for 
managing today's university. 

2. Chickering, A. W. Education and Identity , San Francisco; 

Jossey-Bass, 19 69 . 

Arthur Chickering shows how students change, considers what 
changes are desirable, and demonstrates how needed changes can 
be fostered by institutions. He describes seven major dimen-- 
sions of development that occur during the college years - 
competence, emotions, autonomy, identity, interpersonal relation- 
ships, purpose integrity - and he explains how these dimensions 
correlate with specific educational policies and practices. 
Chickering suggests new interrelationships among such areas of 
higher education as curriculum, teaching, and evaluation, 
residence hall arrangements, faculty and administration, peers, 
and institutional size and objectives. Education and Identity 
synthesizes significant research and theory on student develop- 
ment and produces a conceptual framework that can be readily 
applied to a wide range of decision-making and action. 

3. Feldman, Kenneth and Newcomb, Theodore, The Impact of College on 

Students . San Francisco; Jossey-Bass, 1969. 

Classic JDOok summarizing the research on college students. 
Major findings include: 
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1. From the first to the foxirth year there seems to be 
increased importance of aesthetic values and decreases in 
religious ones. Students tend to change from traditional 
values of morality and achievement toward moral relativism 
and existential emphasis of the here and now... toward 
general education and appreciation of ideas and away from 
such instrumental goals as narrow preparation for a 
vocation. Seniors show increased preference for jobs that 
invite the use of ones own creative abilities. 

2. In attitudes toward public issues most students show a 
clear trend away from conservatism. . .also a tendency to 
decrease religious interest and increase independence of 
thought, originality, and widening interests. 

3. Personality characteristics: Seniors are typically more 
dominant, confident, assertive, independent, impulsive, and 
less conforming to stereotypes of their own sex when 
compared to freshman on a variety of paper and pencil tests. 
(Note: These characteristics do not predict behavior very 
well in any specific circximstanceO Also, seniors seem 

to be more "open-minded" as reflected by declining authori- 
tarianism, dogmatism, and prejudice. 

4. Satisfaction with college is generally moderate yet students 
report no great enthusiasm or excitement about college. 

5. Contact with faculty is minimal for most students and they 
seem to be reasonably content to have it so. Teachers are 
appreciated more as experts than as persons. 

« . 

6. Colleges impact on attitudes and behavior seems to be 
greatest on students who are open to new experiences and/or 
open to the influence of others. 

Jencks, C. and Riesman, D. The Academic Revolution . Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, 1968. 

Already a classic in American higher education — and already 
somewhat out-of-date. Jencks and Riesman attempt, to use their 
own words, "a sociological and historical analysis of American 
higher education." They describe the rise in power of the 
academic professional, as well as the dominant academic culture. 

Martin, Warren Bryan • Conformity: Standards and Change in 

Higher Education ' Jossey-Bass Publishers, San Francisco, 
19 69 . 

Martin et. al . , in reporting a study of eight diverse higher 
education institutions which include several "cluster" colleges 
within larger universities,- conclude that "faculty are more alike 
than dissimilar in their attitudes toward educational assumptions, 
values, and goals, the criteria for institutional excellence, 
and the prospects for professional or institutional change." 
Groups of faculty differed, by their own reports, on the extent 
to which institutional objectives had been treated during their 
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recruitment; those at new and/or liberal arts colleges had 
colleagues who expressed more loyalty for the history and 
traditions (and expressed purpose) of their institutions than^^ 
those at older^ more standard large universities; opportunities 
for educational experiment seemed more important to teachers 
at new and/or "radical" schools; same for the importance of 
interdisciplinary faculty contacts , and somewhat the same for 
importance of tutorials and one-to-one contacts with students. 
Martin claims that "evidence seems to be accumulating, " however, 
"that structural and organizational provisions for change do 
help to effect it..." 



Newman, Frank, et al. Report on Higher Education . Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 19 71. 

The federal task force on higher education was initiated in 
1969 by the then Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Robert Finch. When this report was issued, the new Secretary, 
Elliot Richardson, had these remarks to make. 

"The report is an unusual docxment. It is provocative without 
being irresponsible; unconventional without making a fetish of 
being so; blunt and critical, yet clearly written by individuals 
who are higher education 'insiders' deeply committed to their 
profession. The report asserts that our colleges and univer- 
sities are not fully serving the educational needs of an expanding 
population of students and raises the interesting issue as to 
whether higher education need to be academic education. It 
questions the trend toward the growth of large multi-campus 
public systems of higher education and provides distxirbing signs 
t>^at individual campuses are losing their autonomy and their 
.se of mission. Commissioner Mar land and I believe that the 
oort is as significant a statement on higher education as we 
e seen. " 

The task force made these introductory remarks. 



"Several commissions have examined the state of higher education 
within the past few years. Their recommendations, ranging from 
expanding community colleges to spending more for research in 
the graduate schools, are intended to strengthen the existing 
system and is not enough to improve and expand the present 
system. As we have examined the growth of higher education in 
the post-war period, we have seen disturbing trends toward 
uniformity in our institutions, growing bureaucracy over- 
emphasis on academic credentials, isolation of students and 
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taculty from the world — a growing rigidity and uniformity of 
structure that makes higher education reflect less and less 
the interests of society. Rather than allow these trends to 
continue, means must be found to create a diverse and responsive 
system. We believe that only an intensive national effort can 
bring about sufficient change before the present opportunities 
for serious reform are lost." 

The report is divided into the following sections: (1) The 
paradox of access, (2) Lockstep, (3) Educational apartheid, 
(4) Homogenization of Higher Education, (5) Prof essionalization 
of learning (6) Growth of bureaucracy, (7) Illegitimacy of cost 
effectiveness, (8) Credentials monopoly, (9) Unfinished experiment 
m minority education, (10) Barriers to women, (11) Inner- 
direction of graduate education, (12) Everybody's answer: the 
community college, (13) Changing course, and (14) Footnotes. 
The report has numerous bibliographic footnotes, statistics, 
and specific recommendations for reconstituting higher education. 
Additional copies may be obtained from the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 



B. Theories and Models of Academic Change 

1. Argyris, Chris. Interpersonal Competence and Organizational 

Effectiveness . Homewood, 111.: Dorsey Press, 1962. 

Argyris postulates that changes, if they are to be permanent, 
must begin "at the top." He points out that the values which 
dominate large organizations are primarily impersonal and task- 
oriented; hiamanistic and democratic values are lacking. Thus, 
non-authentic relationships which are phony, static, non-sup-' 
portive, and coercive and the resulting interpersonal incompe- 
tence, conflict, lack of trust, conformity and rigidity can 
develop. 

2. Argyris, c. and Schon, D. Theory in Practice: Increasing 

Professional Effectiveness . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 



Argyris and Schon address their attention to the issue- 
of what professional competency looks like, and to the issue of 
aiscrepancies between " theor ies-in-use" and "espoused theories." 
They detail a program for helping professionals clarify their 
own espoused theories about human relationships and reflect, 
on the relationship between these theories and the interpersonal 
behavior exhibited by the professionals. This approach to hioman 
growth and interpersonal relationship training may be attractive 
to the faculty member who is responsive to carefully-reasoned 
analysis — the method which pervades this book. 

38 
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Bennis, Warren G. Changing Organizations > New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. 



This book is a collection of essays which the author describes 
as approaching the problem of organizational change from many 
different angles. The essays are divided into two parts, 
the first of which describes evolutionary trends in organiza-- 
tional development. Democracy, science, and collaboration are 
suggested as the keys to adaptive organizations of the future. 
The second part of the book discusses ho^^ the behavioral scient- 
ist can help to direct the process of organizational change throu 
action based on knowledge. 

Planned change is described as the link between theory and 
practice in which a change agent of planned change are out- 
lined and the "risks and promises" of laboratory (T'-group) 
training are aptly illustrated with examples of successes 
and failures. 

This book puts the history, practice, and future prospects of 
planned organizational change into perspective. The focus of 
the book is not on education in particular; rather ^ the discus- 
sion is applicable to any complex hioman organization. Behav- 
ioral scientists concerned with the theory of planned organiza- 
tional change will constitute its primary audience. Each essay 
is liberally documented with footnotes, and an index is provided. 

Bennis, Warren G., Been, D. Kenneth, and Chin, Robert, eds. 
The Planning of Change , New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc . , 1969 

This is an extensive (627 pages) series of scholarly articles 
on planning organizational change. While it is not specifically 
directed toward academic institutions, many of the models for 
change developed in the volume may be useful to both faculty 
and administrators concerned with implementing and sustaining 
instructional innovations. Chapters focusing on Systems in 
Change, Change Strategies, Resistance to Change, and Current 
Models of Planned Change may be particularly useful to academic 
administrators and instructional developers. 



Evans, Richard I. Resistance to Innovation in Higher Education : 
A Social Psychological Exploration Focused on Television 
and the Establishment ^ San Francisco: Jossey-Bass/ 1970* 

This book analyzes a niimber of case studies of institutions 
which have attempted to implement technological innovations 
in instruction, e.g., teaching machines and instructional 
television. Although the analysis is highly social-psycholo- 
gical in nature, it nevertheless presents a number of practical 
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recommendations on dealing with the sources of resistance to 
change in instructional methods. While the book focuses on 
resistance to technological innovations, many of its conclu- 
sions and recommendations may be quite appropriate for other 
instructional development contexts. Of particular interest 
to the instructional developer are chapters on sources of 
Resistance, Theories of Innovation, Professors and Instructional 
Television, and Changes in Attitude Toward Innovation, 

Gardner, J, Self -Renewal , New York: Harper & Row, 1963, 

"1 . .we shall renew neither ourselves, nor our 
society, nor a troubled world unless we share a 
vision of something worth saving , • , , We have the 
difficult task of facing, , , threat and at the same 
time looking beyond it. If we fail to look beyond it, 
the long-term future will lose all reality for us, and 
we shall forget what kind of world we might have wished 
to build , , 

Gardner outlines a program of self -renewal for people, organiza- 
tions and societies. This is an extremely important book for 
anyone or any group to read when defining the mission or 
primary goals of a new program, 

Havelock, Ronald G., and Havelock, Mary C,, in collaboration 

with the Staff and Participants of the Michigan Conference 
on Educational Change Agent Training, CECAT, Training for 
Change Agents; A Guide to the Design of Training Programs 
in Education and Other Fields , Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 
1972. 

Topics: 

o Our contemporary knowledge of the change process: 
assessment of four major perspectives, 

o Goals of training: four approaches to the issue, 

o Summary statement of fifteen principles of good train- 
ing design, 

o Framework for training designs: analysis of eight' 
elements which can be used as an evaluation checklist, 

o Alternative training models: 
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o Programs to train school systems to develop a self- 
renewal capacity. 

o Programs for change agent linkage of school systems 
to resources, 

o Programs to effect political and structural changes 

in school systems, 
o Programs to improve the effectiveness of other 

educational agencies. 

o Ideal model for a fully developed training • design: 

program for change agent training for state education 
agencies. » 

^^velock relates the new concept of "planned innovation" to 
^he development of a prof essional discipline concerned pri- 
^^rily with the process of change. The author sees the need 
^Oj: a coherent strategy if change is to lead to real progress, 
^he concept and role of the change agent is central to formula- 
tion and implementation of strategy, 

work contains a number of items, suggestions, frameworks, 
^^inciples, and tactical details at several levels of specificity 
^pplicable to a wide range of change agent skills and situations* 

should be a useful aid and reference source to trainers 
^^^<3 training program developers. There are numerous tables 
^^<3 clarifying schenatic diagrams, a bibliography, and index, 

^^fferlin, J.B. Lon. Dynamics of Academic Reform . San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971. 

book conveys basic information (facts) about academic 
•^^form in a variety of institutions — examines the reasons why 
^^iTie reform has worked and other reform has not, Hefferlin 
*^^Vocates a gradualist approach to change rather than revolution, 
notes the destructive effects of over-reaction to crisis, 
excellent, basic resource book on academic change. 



I'ippitt, Ronald, Jeanne Watson, and Bruce Westley. The Dynamics 
of Planned Change . New York: Harcourt, Brace and Worlds 
Inc.^ 1958. 

change model with the following seven phrases is explained: 

o The development of a need for change, 
o The establishment of a change relationship, 
o The clarification or diagnosis of the client system's 
problem. 

o The examination of alternative routes and goals? the 
establishment of goals and inteix :.j.ons of action, 

o The transformation of intentions into actual change 
efforts. 

o The generalization and stabilization of change, 
o The achievement of a terminal relationship. 
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10, Martorana, S.V. and Kuhns / Eileen. Managing Academic Change , 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975 

In their new book, Martorana and Kxihns apply the research 
techniques of social science and draw from the experiexice of 
succes sf ul innovators to provide this understanding . They 
first offer twenty case studies of current innovations, re- 
ported by those who developed the programs. The purposes, 
problems and achievements of these innovations are fully 
detailed. Martorana and Kuhns then present their' general 
theory, which systematically organizes the complex forces 
V which affect change; this conceptual framework can be applied 
to all change situation. They also include specific guidelines 
for implementing changes and a clear overview of the main 
. directions of current academic change. 



11, Michael, Donald N. On Learning to Plan — and Planning to Learn . 

San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1973. 

This work is an attempt to present an approach to planning 
for societal change based on the learning process. The prose 
is laden with jargon, but reading the book is worth the effort 
required. If nothing else, read Chapters One and Two, and 
the Epilogue. They offer a critique of most of the systematic 
models for change and place this model in perspective. Michael 
insists that if we are to achieve the state where a learning 
approach to change is accepted and used, we must in fact go 
through -hhe process of learning to create that approach. All 
that he, or anyone else, can do is suggest possible directions, 
some significant pitfalls likely to be encountered and some 
positive steps to start the process. It is a reasonable 
survival guide for one about to move onto the frontiers of 
change . 

12. Miles, Matthew B. (ed.) Innovation in Education . New York: 
Colxambia University, 1964. 

In this volume, change processes are given close study by an 
assembly of persons — educators , sociologists , psychologists , 
and writers — who have worked in the midst of educational change. 
They deal with a wide range of questions: What causes resis- 
tance to change? Why is a particular strategy of innovation 
so effective? What principles can be used to plan and guide 
educational change efforts? The volume begins with a general 
introduction on the nature of educational innovation. In 
the book's first section, nine case studies illuminabe what 
happened when specific innovations were introduced* Each 
case is analyzed to uncover the underlying factors which 
determined success or failure. A second major part of the 
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book presents nine separate studies of research and theory 
in educational innovation. A third section is devoted to 
studies of the American educational system as a setting for 
change. In- conclusion^ the generalizations about educational 
innovation made in the book are reviewed and discussed. 

This volume would be equally valuable to both researchers and 
practitioners. Research findings are well referenced. The 
bibliographic information arid the index provide easy access 
to particular areas the reader may wish to investigate. 



13. Rogers, Everett M. Diffusion of Innovations . Glencoe, N.Y.: 
The Free Press, 19 62. 

This work highlights three variables in the study of change: 
(1) the innovation; (2) the target unit or that which is to 
be changed; and (3) the initiating unit or change agent. 

14 ♦ Garason, Seymour B. The Creation of Settings and the Future 
Societies . San Francisco: Jcssey-Bass, 19721 

Anyone undertaking a change effort should read this book. It 
is an attempt to make sense out. of and to draw generalities 
from any attempt to create a setting. In Sarason's usage the 
setting is the joining together of people to accomplish some 
purpose. Settings might be as small as a couple coming to- 
gether in marriage or as large as the French Revolution. The 
author argues that most of what we know about the creation of 
settings is learning by inference or recollection from the study 
of mature settings. By drawing on his own personal experiences and 
case histories of several different attempts to create settings, 
he sketches for the reader a map which includes signficiant 
features of the development process. It is not a how-to-do- 
it book. But, having read it and reflected upon it, you may 
be comforted to know that you are not encountering the unpre- 
dictable or the irrational as you move through the threes of 
creation. Rather, the troubling, painful, unsettling events 
that occur are part of a pattern that appears to be general- 
izable across all attempts to create settings. Sarason empha- 
sizes repeatedly the maxim, "The more things change the more 
they are the same." It offers assurance that no matter how 
much energy and whatever cost is involved in bringing about 
change, that there are others who have been therq before who 
have experienced the same disturbing events, and have gone on. 
Creation of settings cannot be painless or cost-free, but, if 
the task is important enough, one accepts the cost and proceeds 
forward. There is no other choice. 
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. Sikes, Walter W. Schlesinger, Lawrence D. , and Seashore, 
Charles N. Renewing Higher Education from Within . 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Publishers, 19 74. ?9 94 
(XIV, 184 bibl., index) 

This book fulfills a twofold purpose: first, it accounts for 
the work and success of six change teams between 1970 and 1974; 
second, it draws the profit from these specific experiences to 
give instructions to other institutions on how to organize 
change teams and how to make their function as potentially 
successful as possible. 

After an introductory chapter, the authors concern themselves 
with some of the factors which help make probable a "need for 
'Change." Included are the familiar economic factors, the 
disenchantment of the public with higher education, development 
of collective bargaining, rediscussion of the goals of higher 
education, as well as a considerable number of "personal frustra- 
tions," affecting students, faculty, and administrators. 
The counterpart to chapter two is the "next section, "Blocks to 
Change and Responses." These include difficulties in demon- 
strating the need for change, narrow-mindedness, ambiguity 
in the role assigned to administrators, not knowing how to go 
about It, political problems, competition over assignment of 
priorities, and the "difficulty of maintaining volunteer 
efforts." The authors conclude the chapter with a summary of 
advantages of using a team approach toward change on campus. 
Chapter four is then devoted to an explanation of "the action- 
research team approach," preceding a detailed examination of 
the case histories of the teams which were the basis for much 
of the empirical data in the first part of this book. The 
sixth chapter, "Putting it All Together," summarizes what the 
various teams discovered in their work, thus leading to the 
second part of the volume, entitled "Manual for Change Teams." 

Included here are instructions on how to get started, on 
recruitment, on goal selection, on how to build a team, how 
to go about working for change, how to remain in touch with the 
organization, on the use of consultants, and on "action- 
oriented research." The final chapter, "Designs for Facilita- 
ting Team Development," contains brief instructions with 
corresponding cross-references to earlier chapters. There 
is a full bibliography, including especially referenced 
works which are evidently useful in the process of developing 
a team. 

Watzlawick, p., Weakland, J. and Fisch, R. Change. Norton: 
New York, 1974. 

Like an earlier, excellen]: volxune, entitled Pragmatics of 
Human Communication , this book reflects some of the creative 
and synthesizing theories and suggestions of Watzlawick and 
his colleagues. Of particular value is Watzlawick's discus- 
sion of first and second order change (cf . the theories of 
Bateson in Steps to an Ecology of the Mind) . 
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C. College Faculty: Gener al 

1. Clark, Burton. Faculty Culture , The Center for Research 

and Development in Higher Education, The University 
of California, Berkeley, October, 19 62, 

This is an interesting article in which Clark specifies some 
of the reasons why it is appropriate to view faculty at 
colleges and universities as a variety of culture, within the 
larger society. He notes the development of subcultures 
within the academic profession focused around career goals, 
individual competencies , the orientation of the college toward 
a general or specific pxablic, the size of the institution and 
the kinds of rewards differing schools provide their faculty. 
The article provides a valuable, heuristic perspective for the 
study of college faculty v/ith their institutions. 

2. Commission on Academic Tenure in Higher Education, Faculty 

Tenure , San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1975, 

Faculty Tenure is a definitive work. It has become the hand^ 
book on the topic with an enduring impact equal to that of the 
1940 AAUP statement. This book shows exactly how, with its 
enormous variations, the tenure system operations. Arguments 
old and new, for and against tenure are succinctly laid down 
and fully evaluated. Many alternatives to tenure and 
thoroughly discussed, with pros and cons clearly stated. 
Forty-seven detailed and sweeping recommendations for modifica- 
tion and improvement are presented. This book is invaluable 
for every person in higher education — faculty members, adminis- 
trators, members of governing boards, and officers of state 
systems . 

3. Dykes r Archie R. Faculty Participation in Academic Decision 

Making . American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, B.C., 1968. 

This study is based on interviews conducted with 20% of the 
faculty of a large, midwestern university (N=106) . A random 
sample stratified for professional rank was Used, with those 
faculty who had major administrative duties, such as depart- 
ment heads, excluded. The interviewers sought to find out 
which faculty members participate in decisions made at the 
university and what motivates them to do so. They sought 
reasons why faculty might be inhibited from participating, and 
what faculty thought their ideal role in these matters should 
be. 
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Peuer, Lewis. The Scientifj . :; Intellectual . Basic Books. New York, 



An analysis of the psychosocial elements which are and have 
been present in the rise of science. Peuer attempts to qo 

scientist as a product of the protestant 
ethic (Merton) or of the accidents of theological quackery 
(Koestler). Peuer emphasizes the notion of the scientist as 
tnis-worldly, of controlling phenomena previously thought to 
oe magic or god-given. 



Gaff, Jerry. Toward Faculty Renewal . San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1975. ^ 

Probably the definitive review to date of the expanding field 
of faculty development. Though Gaff does not provide a series 
of guidelines that are immediately useful, his descriptive 
accounts should be valuable to the person who is starting 
to work with faculty. Gaffs list of current and potential 
program characteristics is particularly iptriguing. He notes 
that faculty development is essentially peripheral to most 
collegiate institutions, though impacting in a significant man- 
ner on some faculty. Gaff believes that faculty development 
must be more firmly imbedded in the institution or it will soon 
die. 

Light, D. "Thinking about Faculty," Daedalus, 1974. 
103, 258-264. 

Light briefly reflects on the changing character of American 
higher education, noting the lose of faculty who are primarily 
concerned with higher education and undergraduate teaching. 
He notes that the academic profession, as controlled by the 
academic disciplines, dictates that faculty be primarily con- 
cerned with research and scholarship, even though a large 
majority of faculty are not active researchers or scholars. 
He recommends that the academic life be restructured to conform 
to the reality of student need and faculty activity. 

Livesey, H. The Professors . New York: Charterhouse, 1975. 

Herbert Livesey notes that: 

... the American college professor has been the most 
pampered professional in our society. Despite 
grievances of often dubious legitimacy ... no other 
occupational group can match the accumulated compensa- 
tions, both economic and psychic, of the professoriate. 
Only in private do professors concede this reality. .. . 
What they already have is impressive. (Pg.4) 
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Livesey ^jopre^sive salaries of most faculty (especially 

given th^ ni^^nc^ ye^^) , compared to other salaried 

professi^r>^l > tl^ \^^hni^^l Workers in the United States. He 
also ohs^i'^^^^^^ ^ Professor's obligations are compara- 

tively li^v^. ye t^w^tcp^leg^^ teacher must report to the typical 
campus ni> ^^^o^ugh one l^Und^ed and twenty days of each calen- 
dar years. /"tb^K^n Nvj^Vf se/ does acknowledge the fact that addition- 
al time in ^l^ss^^oom preparation, committee work, 
etc. 

At the h^^^t y ^^^V^^^y ^ coj^tention that the college professor 
is in a h.i'^^ "^^i^^ Profession is the notion of freedom: 

No oi^-^^^py ^>^J^ en:)oys it to the same degree or 
in ^^^•'•^ ^^^i^sic»nn; seing a professor means 
nea^jy Of eve^V ye^j; free t:o read, to study, 

to tJ^^^S^^^^b^ i^ile/ to be with one's family.... 
In ^ ^^^.Vi t:^. ^^^^^f it means the freedom to speak 
vigoiT^^: ' J-Ssue ^ith little fear of economic 

Livesey, D^W^^ Vc?^^!^ tl^e first to admit that there, and 
other tSiXiA^^ ^^^^i^^^ .^^^ are available to the college pro- 
fessor i^\X±t^oxi his/her children, excellent 
retireme^ii; ^^^^^^ C^^^^^Z account for the rich div^sity of 
faculty, f^i^ ^^^^ j^t^self is primarily devoted to an exposition 
of the ui^i^^^;^^^^\ "^^te^^gsts of several exceptional profes- 
sors. F\i:ir'^^^^^^Vi^^ liiv^sey finds that the primary interests 
and goal^ '^f ^^^Vi'^^y ge^^^al^y lie outside the domain of salary, 
benefits ^ obligations. Livesey is probably accurate 
in empha^i^i^^^acj^^ ^conc^^^ic psychic freedom associated with 
the coll^^^ /^^i^vh^ P^*^J?ssion,. but he has not explored all 
relevant <jiit\^*h^^^^ of ^^^is motivating factor nor examined 
many of 1^2i^ ^^^^^ factors to be found in the pro-^ 
fessoriaj^ li^ ^ productive faculty member. 

Miller, I^i^^V^s^' g^ajj^a ^ix^ Faculty performance , San Fran- 
cisci<?- ^y^Pas5, iH^fT^ubiishers, 1972. 

A fundam^n*^^^* ^ t^ook is that if faculty and adminis- 

trators Q^f'^^f^^^^^^^^f^Hy iresoive the issue of evaluating 
faculty it^s qviite likely to be undertaken by 

outside ^cf^^^^-l ^ W^^^f" ^^is context. Miller outlines a model 
for the °f faculty performance which takes 



selecting ^^^/?f a^r^as, the evaluation needs of dif- 

ferent kit)^^ /^c^Xti^^^i^^^ can be met. The model is designed 
to be qui,-t^ ^ rl;^a^ • .^*Ple evaluation forms and a point-by 
point proc?^^^ ^^^^^ ■^^pl^mentation in a number of different 



bibliogrApJ^i" \u^^y ^^aluation is also included. 
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9. Pirsig, Robert Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance; An 

Inquiry into Values , New York: Morrow, 1974. Bantam, 1975. 

There is richness and power in this book that must be experienced. 
The title may put you off. Don't let it. This autobiographical 
tale organized around the experiences of a father and son oil 
a motorcycle trip reaches much beyond that. The nature of 
reality and how one might comprehend it and communicate it to 
.others, the fine line between sanity and insanity, the impact* 
of institutions of higher education on individuals as they 
attempt to learn and to teach others are explored with unmatched 
clarity and vigor. The overriding question is, how does one 
make sense out of one's life in the search for understanding in 
order that one may know and. choose quality? The intensity of 
the author's search and the cost that it extracts is discomfort- 
ing. But for everyone who has attempted to follow this same 
path the story rings true. In many respects this work can be 
seen as a more personalized view of the change process parallel- 
ing that of Saraspn. 

10. Rieff, Philip, ed. On Intellectuals , Doubleday; Garden City, 
New York, 1969. 

A series of essays, theoretical essays and case studies, focus- 
ing on the role of intellectuals in society. Parsons wants to 
differentiate between 'intellectual* as a role capacity dis- 
tinguished by emphasis on 'culture,' as opposed to those (execu- 
tives) who see 'society' as primary. The distinction is 
difficult to hold, especially in the light of the -case studies. 
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Section III: Theory and Research 

on Faculty Motivation 

Academic Culture and Faculty Motivation 

Bloom, M., Ralph, N. and Freedman, M. "Patterns of Faculty 
Response to Growing Student Diversity," in Freedman, M. 
(Ed.), Facilitating Faculty Development, San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1973, pp. 29-48. 

Brown, J. and Shukraft, R. Personal Development and Professional 
Practice in College ancTlj niversity Professors , Unpublished 
Doctoral Dissertation (Graduate Theological Union, 
Berkeley, California, 1971) . 

Freedman, M. (Ed.) Facilitating Faculty Development , San Francisco 
Jossey-Bass, 1^73 . 

Freedman, M. et al. Academic Culture and Faculty Development 
(In Preparation: Wright Institute, 2728 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, California 94704), 1976. 

Freedman, M. and Sanford, N. "The Faculty Member Yesterday and 
Today", in Freedman, M. (Ed.) Facilitating Faculty 
Development . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1973, pp. 1-16, 

Ralph, N. "Stages of Faculty Development", in Freedman, M. 

(Ed.) Facilitating Faculty Development . San Francisco: 
Jossey Bass, 1973, pp. 61-68. 

Sanford, N. "Academic Culture and the Teacher's Development," 
Soundings , 1971, 357-371. 



Beginning with the exceptional doctoral dissertation written by 
Brown and Shukraft (1971), members of the Wright Institute have 
interviewed over 700 faculty at four collegiate institutions 
(Central Michigan University, Stanford University, Johnston 
College at the University of Redlands, and the University of 
California at Berkeley) . They have arrived at several important 
conclusions with reference to faculty motivation. First, most 
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of the ^ faculty who have been interviewed regard themselves as 
effective teachers, and want to be viewed by their students and 
peers as effective. Yet, low priority is usually given to 
teaching by these faculty. "Teachers at distinguished institu- 
tions," according to Sanford (1971): 

are oriented not to their undergraduate student but to 
their discipline. They want to present their subject 
rather than, to iaf.luence the development of students, 
and they prefer graduate to undergraduate teaching. They 
define themselves primarily as members of their discipline, 
and their self-esteem depends most heavily upon the 
esteem of colleagues in their field and their adult advance- 
ment within it . 

In terms of the teaching styles described above, Sanford and his 
associates seem to have observed a predominance of content- 
centered teachers in the institutions they visited. 

Sanford also points out that most college and university pro- 
fessors tend to share a "culture" rather than a profession 
(e.g., undergraduate teaching). This culture is a set of shared 
values and perspectives concerning teaching and the disciplines. 
While this culture provides some defensive support for the faculty 
member's psychic flight from the classroom, it apparently provides 
few satisfactions for many faculty. Sanford has observed wide- 
spread unhappiness and cynicism among the faculty who have been 
interviewed (cf. Freedman and Sanford, 1973; Freedman, et al • , 
1976, Chapter 1). The "dream" has been shattered for most 
faculty: they find very little connection between the achievement 
of academic status and the achievement of most other human needs. 
The entire field of collegiate instruction might be considered 
in a state of "mid-career transition" — a transition that has 
been exacerbated by the dramatic reduction in public^ support for 
academically-based research and, ultimately, for higher education 
itself (Freedman, et al_. , 1976, Chapter 1). 

In addition to their description cf the academic culture, members 
of the Wright Institute have affirmed the validity of several 
models of adult development. Sanford (1971) describes the need 
for a sense of competence, self -discovery and discovery of others - 
Erikson's stages of identity, intimacy and generativity . Bloom, 
Ralph, and Freedman (1973, Chapter 3) have proposed three patterns 
of faculty response to the student movement in the late 1960 's: 
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First, standing pat, or sticking strictly — even rigidly — 
to the pattern of values and behavior towards students that 
existed before the appearance of student unrest on the 
campus; second, radical accoiranodation to the new student 
values and behaviors, a kind of total flipping over to a 
new outlook, almost an identification with students; and 
third, a kind of integration of the new values into a 
scheme of things broad enough and flexible enough to em- 
brace the new without any total rejection of the old 
(Sanford, 1971) . 

Ralph (1973, Chapter 5) also describes a five stage. model of 
faculty development, and estimates the percentage of faculty 
beinq interviewed who bring at each stage. The stage one (16% 
of the faculty) , the faculty member tends to be primarily affili- 
ated with his/her disciplinary group. ' This stage seems' to 
correspond to Loevinger's "conformist" stage and Levinson- 
Hodgkinson's stage of "getting into the adult world." At the 
second stage (21%), the primary sources of authority (his/her 
discipline) remain intact ; however, the knowledge within the 
discipline becomes increasingly complex. Loevinger's "conscien- 
tiousness" and Levinson-Hodgkinson's "settling down" seem to 
parallel this stage. At the third stage (16% doubt sets in 
and permissiveness seems to pervade his/her teaching. Levinson 
and Hodgkinson describe a comparable battle for the adult male 
to "become his own man." Loevinger speaks of a striving for 
autonomy. At this stage, the faculty member seems f he open 
to choice and diversity, yet has not fully integrat " • ^U./her 
diverse perspectives . 

At stages four (21%) and five (26%), the faculty member is more 
sensitive to the developmental needs of students and is more 
interested in the processes than the content of education. The 
faculty member will approach his students from a somewhat more 
structured perspective than in stags three, but will design his/her 
interactions with students in order to maximize the autonomy of 
the students. These stages seem to match Loevinger's stage of 
ego integrity and Levinson-Hodgkinson's optimistic impressions 
concerning middle age stabilization and growth. 

Adult Development and Faculty Motivation 

Hodgkinson, H. "Adult Development: Implications for Faculty 
and Administrators," Educational Record , Fall 1974, 
pp. 263-274. . . ' 

The developmental stages of faculty have been rather extensively 
discussed during the past two years — in part as a result of 
this article by Harold Hodgkinson. Borrowing heavily from the 
work of David Levinson, Hodgkinson describes the primary 
developmental tasks of faculty at various age levels, making 
full use of his own extensive observations of faculty and readings 
from relevant literature. - 
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Hodgkinson begins with faculty who are "leaving the family." 
He notes that collegiate institutions can function as inter- 
mediary testing ground for adult behavior. They are protected 
settings, which are essentially free from the demands of the typi- 
Sfi..^!^'' f ^9'' faculty member, this sheltered en- 

vironment IS the one in which he/she lives as an adult, con- 
ffi^^H^-^^' he/she is relatively isolated, states Hodgkinson (pg. 
265) from the psychological, economic and social demands that the 
"^911^ ^^.'^ork places on most people, especially those who work 
with their hands and those who could not physically leave home." 

In "getting into the adult world," the young (age 22-29) faculty 
member is also confronted with several unique conditions. As 
a graduate student, he/she usually is given an opportunity to 
test out various aspects of the academic career (teaching, 
research, scholarship, business, etc.). Furthermore, the "dream" 
I ftnlLi'^^i I IS quite similar for most aspiring academicians: 
a financially and intellectually successful book, prestigious 
advisement and consultation, leadership in one's discipline, 
getting tenure, getting large research grants and "being beloved 
by generations of students" (pg. 226). 

Though Hodgkinson does not mention this fact (and may disagree 
with It), the role of mentor is quite different from most faculty 
than for other professionals. Typically, most professionals 
tind one or more faculty during their undergraduate or graduate 
educational experience that is inspiring. This faculty member 
serves as a short-term mentor," advising the students on career- 
choices, serving as a model to students in the way they perceive 
the demands and challenges of a specific profession. For the 
faculty member, however, the mentorship may continue beyond the 
years of formal education, for many more aspects of the mentor's 
professional life are appropriate to him/her than to other pro- 
tessionals. As a result, the mentor of faculty members may be 
L 1^^^''^''^.''?^^^ ^^^^ influences this faculty member's academic 
goals and styles, as well as his/her interests in teaching. Among 
those people who extensively interview faculty about their own car- 
eer development, important information almost inevitably emerges 
when the faculty member is asked to describe the one teacher 
who had the greatest influence on his/her decision to become a 
college teacher. 

The major developmental task of "settling down," which occupies 
attention of most 30-3 8 year old faculty, tends to be focused 
on the goal of achieving tenure, rank, status or leadership in 

Z'^i'^l^^'..''^ ^^^^ l^^^l' ^^^°^ding to Hodgkinson 

(pg. 268), most faculty ... are still mainly dependent on 
others because of the slowness with which higher education 
rewards ability and competence . . . ." The second half of this 
age period, labeled "becoming one's own man," tends to be the 
period of peak activity for faculty, in terms of publications 
and research efforts; not coincidentally , it is also the period 
When critical decisions are made about tenure, departmental 
leadership, etc. These decisions tend to produce great stress 
in the faculty member ' s personal and professional lives (of tan 
leading to personal and marital crises), for these decisions 
otten have a long term consequence in the career of faculty 
(especially given the decreased career mobility of most faculty 
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during this decade) . 



During the mid-career transition, which Levinson and Hodgkinson link 
to ages 39-43, many questions tend to be asked concerning whether 
or not the faculty member is truly engaged in a "profession," 
given the perceived autonomy and power of doctors and lawyers. 
Faculty also must often revise their "dream" to a more realistic 
level. They must face the facts that if they remain in the 
academic world, they will teach at a collegiate institution that 
is not highly prestigous, they will not be treated with any 
special favor by their colleagues, and they will retain only 
a modicum of autonomy, influence and power. Many faculty leave 
teaching at this point. 

At age 43, Levinson and Hodgkinson speak of a period of 
"restablization . " The faculty member may become a mentor to 
one or more younger faculty or students. He/she is likely to 
value the institution for what it is, rather than for what it 
should be (provided that he/she has decided to stay in teaching) . 
Hodgkinson describes this period of life for the faculty member 
in quite positive terms: 

Many faculty members between the ages of 43 and 50 
find a set of activities that orchestrate life 
and provide meaningful alternatives and supplements 
to teaching and research. Additionally, "productivity" 
becomes defined by the person's own goals rather than 
by an external 5=!et of criteria. Around 50, these activ- 
ities have often provided the faculty member with a host of 
new friends, often people engaged in other forms of work 
besides teaching, and this may open many doors on how life 
is to be lived. For many faculty, then, this is a period 
in which there seems not be be enough time in the day. 

Though Levinson discontinues his description of adult stages of 
development at this period, Hodgkinson speculates about develop-, 
mental tasks that face the faculty member beyond age 50. Faculty 
members must often reduce their professional commitments, because 
of decreased physical energy, and may find that this reduced 
commitment yields greater autonomy. Faculty may also bring 
"greater perspective to their teaching and writing, the discip- 
line may be less important and the concern of humanity may 
increase in importance." (pg. 273). In this hopeful frame of 
mind, Hodgkinson leaves us to speculate about the transitions 
to retirement for faculty. 

2. Eble, Kenneth E., "Career Development of the Effective College 
Teacher," American Association of University Professors: 
Washington, D.C. 1971. 

The preparation of this document involved gathering and studying 
information and visiting some 70 colleges and universities to 
talk with students, faculty, irid administrators concerning career 
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fnf^i^^T effective college teachers. In addition, an 

informal national survey of systematic efforts being made to 
improve teachers • career development was conducted. The results 
co^^-ni^^^^K ^^^S negative. in light of this, this document 
considers the problems and possibilities of career development 
SL^nnJ Iflnl^ to individual needs and aspirations at 

o? inVioS!^^ ^ ^"^ ^° characteristics and aims 

Of colleges and universities. A selective bibliography is 
included. ^ j 

Teaching Style and Faculty Motivation 

1. Adelson, J . , ^ "The^Teacher As Model," The American Scholar . 

One of the first attempts to categorize different styles of 
teaching was made by Joseph Adelson who drew an analogy between 
primitive modes of healing and types of teaching: between 

The teacher as shaman; Here the teacher's orientation is 
narcissistic. The public manner does not matter; this type 
Of teacher is not necessarily vain or exhibitionistic; 
he may in fact appear to be withdrawn, diffident, even 
humble. Essentially however he keeps the audience's attention 
focused on himself. He invites us to observe the personality 
in Its encounter with the subject matter .... when this 
orientation is combined with unusual gifts, we have a 
charismatic teacher, one of those outstanding and memorable 
personalities who seem more than life-size. The charis- 
matic teacher is marked by power, energy and commitment . . . . 
In some cases the narcissistic teacher's impression on us 
IS strong but transient; he moves us, but the spell does 
not survive the moment. We admire him as we admire a great 
performer .... y-i-cai. 

The teacher as priest; The priestly healer claims his 
power not through personal endowment, but through his office- 
he IS the agent of an omnipotent authority. Do we have a 
parallel to this in teaching? I would say it is the teacher 
who stresses not his personal virtues, but his membership 
in a powerful or admirable collectivity .... The narcis- 
sistic teacher to some degree stands apart from his dic- 
cipline and seems to say; "I am valuable in myself," The 
priestly teacher says; "i am valuable for what I belong to. 
I represent and personify a collective identity." 
One of the teacher's tasks is to help the student absorb 
the sense of the collective past and accept the common blue- 
print for the future .... One of the distinctive features 
or this mode of teaching is that both teacher and student may 
Share a common model or group of models, either exalted con- 
temporaries or Great Ancestors The educational process 

IS in some degree an extended rite of passage; the teacher's 
role IS to prepare the student for the trials he will endure, 
and to administer the tests that will initiate him. 
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The teacher as mystic healer ; The mystic healer finds the 
course of illness in the patient's personality. He rids 
the patient of disease by helping him to correct an inner 
flaw or to realize a hidden strength. The analogy here — 
perhaps a remote one — is to the teacher I will term 
altruistic . He concentrates neither on himself, nor the 
sxabject-matter, nor the discipline, but on the student, 
saying: "I will help you become what you are." He may 
recall Michelangelo's approach to sculpture: looking at the 
raw block of marble, he tried to uncover the statue within 
it. 

So does the altruistic teacher regard his unformed students; 
this type of teacher keeps his own achievement and person- 
ality secondary; he works to help the student find what 
is best and most essential within himself .... (This) is 
a model-less approach to teaching; the teacher points 
neither to himself nor to some immediately visible figure, 
but chooses to work with his students' potential and toward 
an intrinsically abstract or remote ideal .... 
(This) mode of teaching demands great acumen, great sensitivity 
the ability to vary one's attack according to the phase of ' 
teaching and to the student — now lenient, now stern, now 
encouraging, now critical. 

Adelson provides an intriguing and graphic portrayal of three 
different kinds of teaching; however, his description of the teach- 
er as mystic healer, the one style he apparently values most 
highly, seems the least precise. Furthermore, this threefold 
categorization does not seem to have confronted the full com- 
plexity of the teaching process. 

Mann, R., et al. The College Classroom . New York: Wiley and 
Sons, 1970 

Richard Mann and his colleagues have defined six different styles 
of teaching, all of which are potentially effective in certain in- 
structional settings. These six are: 

The teacher as expert: This aspect of the teacher role 
conjures up the disparity between teacher and student with respe 
to the knowledge, experience and wisdom they can apply to the 
subject matter of the course. The teacher is the expert, at 
least within certain defined areas of knowledge. His 
presumed expertise underlies both his right to be there and 
the students' interest in taking the course. 

The teacher as formal authority: Viewed from the perspective 
of the larger social structure within which the college class- 
room is located, the teacher is an agent not only of 
instruction but also of control and evaluation. He is 
responsible to a group of administrators and external agents 
who expect him to insure uniformity of standards and a 
justifiable evaluation system based on merit when he 
presents his set of grades at the end of the course. 
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The teacher as socializing agent: . . . the teacher's 
goals typically reach far beyond a particular classroom or 
course. The teacher is usually a member of the community 
of scholars, accredited by a professional or academic dis- 
cipline, and he is also a member of an institution that 
may be highly relevant to a student's occupational aspira- 
tions. The teacher resembles in some sense a gatekeeper 
to a vocational world- He serves as a representative of 
his field, and especially of the values, assumptions, and 
style of intellectual life that characterizes his discipline. 
Frequently, it is he who does not pass a student to the 
next plateau or screening process, or he may do so with 
varying degrees of support and pleasure. 

The teacher as facilitator; There are times in the 
teacher-student relationship when the teacher seems much 
less absorbed with his own expertise, his power, and his 
field than with the aspirations of the students .... 
By not assuming that he can specify what skills or goals 
they bring with them, he created for himself the complex 
task of determining what individual students have come to 
do, what they seem able to do already, and what they might need 
help in doing better . . . From this it follows that the typi- 
cal activities of the teacher as facilitator may entail 
far more listening and questioning than lecturing and assigning 

The teacher as ego ideal; (Students) . . . use their teacher 
in the continuous process of formulating and approaching their 
ideals. It may only be some of the students some of the 
time, and the idealization may be limited to certain aspects 
of the teacher's total performance, but this process is an 
important part of the college classroom. 

The teacher as person ; The teacher as a person aims at 
engaging students m a mutually validating relationship. ide- 
ally, both the student and teacher feel sufficient 
trust and freedom to share their ideas and personal reac- 
tions not only to the course material, but also to matters 
that may fall outside the usual definition of what is 
relevant in a classroom. 

Axelrod, J. The University Teacher As Artist . San Francisco; 
Jossey-Bass, 1973. 

A teaching styles taxonomy has been developed by Joseph Axelrod. 
These styles or "prototypes" as he labels them, are first des- 
cribed in terms of two different modes of teaching: 

Didactic modes ; The teaching styles we classify under the 
didactic modes are designed to achieve objectives that are gen- 
erally clear and relatively easy to formulate. These 
objectives include the mastery of a definite body of information 
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or the acquisition of specific motor-kinetic skills or 
specific mathematical or verbal skills (in English as 
well as in other languages") . The didactic modes thus stress 
either cogj^itive Icncwledge acquired primarily by memoriza- 
tion, or mastery of skills acquired primarily by repetition 
and practice. 

Evocative modes ; The basic difference between the didactic 
modes and the evocative modes is the method used in the learn- 
ing process: the major means employed in the evocative modes 
are inquiry and discovery. 

Although Axelrod indicates that there are various styles of 
didactic teaching, he does not specifically describe them, for 
his primary focus is on the evocative modes. 

Each of the evocative modes focus on the process of inquiry and 
discovery. There are major differences, however, in the ways 
in which these processes take place, depending on the relative 
emphasis placed on the teacher, the learner, and the subject 
matter or skill being taught. Axelrod identifies three different 
styles based on these relative emphases. "One of the major 
teaching progotypes focuses on subject matter ," Alexrod writes, 

and it is therefore the other two elements — teachers and 
learners — that must undergo adjustment. Neither 
teachers nor learners are permitted to reshape the subject 
matter, except in quite minor ways. The subject matter is sim- 
ply not expected to accommodate itself to them, no matter 
what their requirements or special conditions might be. 
Teachers who are subject-matter-oriented usually view with 
alarm any suggestion that the subject matter of a course ought 
to be changed 

The second teaching prototype focuses on the instructor himself: 

The instructor-centered teacher believes that the. other tvo 
elements -- students and subject matter — should accommodate 
themselves to him. He is, after all, the possessor of knowledge 
and a model for learners .... Students and subject matter 
remain important for the instructor-centered teacher, but 
they must be adjusted to fit what he is. 

The third prototype focuses on the student: 

Student-centered professors argue that the teaching-learning 
process will not be effective if conditions require the student 
element to be vastly reshaped before the process can get startec 
Their view is that if the student is expected to accommodate 
himself to the other two elements in. the educational trans- ^ 
action, if he is pushed into a shape other than his own, the 
whole educational process is endangered. 




Finally, Axelrod identifies two different types of student- 
centered prototypes : 



One type of professor emphasizes the personal development of 
the student, but limits the scope of his endeavor to the 
development of the student's mind. These professors follow 
the Student-as-mind Prototype .... The second type of 
student-centered professor emphasizes the personal development 
of the whole student — his entire personality and not just 
his mind. These professors follow the Student as-person 
Prototype-. 

Bergquist,W. and Phillips, S. A Faculty Development Handbook . 
Washington, D. C. : Council For the Advancement of 
Small Colleges, 1974. 

Bergquist and Phillips have attempted to summarize the information 
we now have about teaching and learning styles (as well as 
course goals and environmental factors, which mav be as important 
as teaching and learning styles) and have integrated this information 
in a three-category system: 

Content-centered teaching and learning; The primary task in 
this mode of teaching and learning is to cover the material 
of a course or discipline in a coherent and systematic manner. 
The content of various courses within a discipline is usually 
kept discrete, and the organization of the discipline is ordered 
in generally the same way in most colleges and universities. 
The teacher is viewed as expert, formal authority, or 
priest ; the most compatible students are those who exhibit 
competitive or dependent learning styles. The goals of 
courses with this orientation are usually set by the demands 
of the material; evaluation is usually objective and performance 
IS measured against the material. Lectures and formal 
discussions are the usual method of instruction. The content 
of these courses is primarily cognitively and/or skills 
oriented, and the environment will probably either be 
oriented toward the teacher as a source of information or will 
be automated. 



Instructor-centered teaching and learninc^ ; In this mode 
of teaching and learning, attention is most often focused 
on the instructor, not primarily as a source of information, 
but as a model of the way one should approach a particular field 
or discipline. The best ways of understanding and hand- 
ling the concepts of the course are demonstrated by the instruc- 
tor's own behavior and personality. The teacher is usually 
viewed as a socializing agent or ego idea; he is a "shaman" 
and performer; when particularly talented, he can be very 
charismatic. He may make dramatic use of the lecture format 
while discussion sessions tend to be oriented toward him. 
Students who are highly dependent will rather non-critically 
embrace this mode; participant students will approve of this 
mode if the instructor appears to be competent; the discouraged 
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worker may find this mode comfortable if the instructor pays 
some attention to him. Both the goals and standards of 
evaluation are usually set by the teacher, often in a sub- 
jective manner. The content of these courses, though often 
cognitively oriented, may be either teacher-or interaction- 
oriented, with the focus in the latter case clearly on the 
teacher. 

Student-centered teaching and learning ; This kind of teaching 
and learning emphasizes the intellectual training and/or 
personal growth of the students. The teacher acts primarily 
as a facilitator and as a person in relationship to students 
who are collaborative or independent. This mode is also 
appropriate for the avoidant student if he gives the ex- 
perience a chance. Rather heavy emphasis is often given 
in this mode to establishing learning contracts between 
teacher and student which enable them to define specific learn- 
ing goals, resources, and means of evaluation which are 
uniquely tailored for each student. The teaching methods 
most frequently used are student run discussions, group discus- 
sions, role plays, simulations, field work, and independent 
study. The content here will be either cognitively or 
affective oriented, sheltered experience-oriented or 
experience-oriented, (pgs. 18-19) 

Work Environment and Faculty Motivation 

Aebi, C. , "The Application of Herzberg's Motivation-Hygiene 
Theory to College Educators as Tested by Two Different 
Methodologies," Dissertation Abstracts , 1972,3979-A. 

Charles Aebi tested the Herzberg Two-Factor Theory of Motivation 
in his assessment of the job attitudes of faculty and adminis- 
trators at fifteen private church-related liberal arts colleges. 
Aebi found that for college educators all motivators (sources cf 
intrinsic motivation) contribute more to job satisfaction than 
to job dissatisfaction, and that all "hygienes" (extrinsic* motiva- 
tion) contribute more to job dissatisfaction than to job satis- 
faction. Work itself was identified as the sourse of greatest 
satisfaction and working conditions were found to be the greatest 
source of dissatisfaction. - Aebi also found that the Herzberg theory 
was applicable to faculty but not to administrators, and that the 
theory was least applicable to women, facility over sixty years 
old, and faculty making under $6,000 per year. 

Ballyeat, Ralph E., "Factors Affecting the Acquisition and Retention 
of College Faculty." Final Report, Office of Education (DHEW) , 
Washington, D. C. , 1968. 

Employment satisfactions and dissatisfactions of college faculty 
are examined. The majority of faculty turnover was discerned 
to result from dissatisfaction with administrative policies 
relating to facilities and faculty personnel policies that do 
not meet the needs of a faculty. Fifty-seven factors are 
identified that could provide a high motivational influence 
upon a faculty member to either remain at his/her college or 
seek employment elsewhere • Many of these factors could be 
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implemented at an institution without a significant financial 
output . 

Cohen, A. "Community College Faculty Job Satisfaction," 
Research in Higher Education , 1974 ,2 ^369-375 . 

In a study of job satisfaction among faculty. Arther Cohen asked 
222 community college faculty from 12 colleges to differentiate 
those aspects of their job which made them feal satisfied ^ and those 
aspects which made them feel dissatisfied. Over two-thirJs of 
the respondents identified student learning or interaction with 
students as primary factors leading to satisfaction. Conversely, 
over two-thirds of the respondents identified administrative, 
collegial and/or organizational difficulties as factors leading 
to job dissatisfaction. 

Gloster, Emily D. "A Faculty Morale Study in a Community College," 
Ed.D. Practicum; Nova University, 1975. 

A questionnaire was developed to measure faculty morale and was 
administered to ail full-time faculty members (N=51) at a 
community college « The most frequent positive morale items marked 
dealt with academic freadoin, faculty cooperation and friendliness, 
and with student rapport. The most f request negative item dealt 
with physical limitations of the classroom. A review of the 
literature and the survey instrument are included. 

Morris, J., "Factors Influencing Job Satisfaction/Dissatisfaction 
Among Faculty in Selected Private Liberal Arts Colleges," 
Dissertation Abstracts , 1972, 3211-A. 

John Morris (1972) examined job satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
among faculty in nine liberal arts colleges « His findings 
suggest that faculty find job satisfaction or no job satis- 
faction as a result of factors that are intrinsic to the work 
process. Respondents also identified extrinsic factors as 
reasons for job dissatisfaction or a lack of job dissatisfaction. 

Miller^ Marilvn V., Ed. On Teaching Adults; An Anthology , 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education^'f or Adults: 
Brookline, Mass., I960, 

Three essays deal with an overall view of adult education, its 
challenges, problems, and rewards* Other essays are concern^L-d 
with the position of the university in adult education, the 
pressures upon it from without and within, and the philosophy of 
education. Several articles discuss teachers of adults, the types 
of people they are, types of responsibilities they have, and 
the qualities that are appropriate to a gcod geacher. The nature 
of the adult, his rcles, attitudes, learning abilities — as well 
as general principles of good teaching rf adults — are also 
considered. 
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7. Ryans, D. Characteristics of Teachers; Their Description ^ 

Comparison and Appraisal , li^ashington D. C: American 
Council on Education, 1960. 

Isaacson, R. , McKeachie, W. and Milholland, J., "Correlation of 
Teacher Personality Variables and Student Ratings," 
Journal of Educational Psychology , 1963,54,110-117. 

Some research has boen conducted on the relationship between the 
personality characteristics of teachers and their ratings by 
students, though the results have shown that those traits which 
are valued in our culture, e.g. friendliness, cooperativeness , 
agreeableness, restraint and objectivity (Ryans) , are also the traits 
associated with effective teaching. In one study on college 
teaiching (Isaacson, McKeachie and Milholland) — to illustrate 
the^f>rocess — teaching assistants in a psychology class were - 
asked^t;^ describe their colleagues in terns oi five traits or 
characteristics: surgency (assertiveness , Energy, etc.), I 
agreeableness, ^dependability, eraotional stability and culture (art- 
istic, effectively intellectual, etc.). Only the fifth trait 
(culture) was found to significantly differentiate teaching 
assistants in their instructional ratings by students. The 
failure of several of the other traits to significantly differ- 
entiate successful and unsuccessful teachers, however, did lead 
the researchers , to speculate that students might differ in j 
their reactions to these traits (i.e., differing student learning 
styles) , thereby cancelling out any significant effects. 

8. Wilson, R., Gaff, J., et al. College Professors and Their 

Impact on Students . New York: Wiley and Sons, 1975. 

A rather extensive study was conducted by Wilson^ Gaff and 
their associates at the Center for Research and Development (Berkelej 
California) on college teachers and their impaction students. During 
the winter of 1968-69, a research team from the Center surveyed 
1,069 faculty from six institutions regarding a number of issues 
in higher education. The faculty were asked to indicate the import- 
ance they felt should be given to certain criteria for salary and 
promotion. Faculty from five of the institutions (University of 
California, Davis; Hofstra College; Bard College; University of 
Puget Sound; Chabot College) indicated that teac^^ing effectiveness 
should be given the most weight. The faculty at California 
State University at Los Angeles, however, indicated that equal 
importance should be given to research activities and teaching 
effectiveness. Only thirty-nine percent of the respondents at 
Cal State Los Angeles were convinced that their effectiveness 
as teachers "was of high importance in actual practice" and 
again, the faculty at Cal State LA were the only respondents 
who viewed scholarly activity "as the primary vehicle of advance- 
ment." Given that the primary mission of the CSUC system is 
teaching, this is potentially a rather disturbing result. 

VThen Wilson and Gaff (pgs. 24-25 examined alternative styles 
of teaching, they discovered another difference peculiar to 
the state college: 
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Teaching at the state college cannot be adequately 
characterized .as either subject matter-oriented or 
student-centered. On almost all questionnaire items 
concerning teaching practices^ the percentages of 
responses of faculty members at the state college fell 
between those of the other two types of schools (university 
or community college) . Yet these responses do not seem to 
comprise a genuine alternative approach; the approach 
contains elements of the other two approaches* it has 
been suggested by other research . . . that state colleges 
have not developed a unified purpose or role. This may 
be because the state college draws faculty from a more diverse 
pool than do either the university or community college. 
. . . Many of (the state colleges') faculty are really 
university oriented and wish to maintain themselves as 
subject matter specialists and researchers. Many of them 
are more like community college teachers who have little 
interest in research and are more student-centered in their 
teaching. 

Wilson and Gaff (pg. 25) go on to state that: 

Some evidence of the frustrated upward aspiration of many 
of these state college faculty can be found in the fact 
that they see deficiencies in their students. 
. . . The university faculty are relatively more satisfied 
with their students, probably because the students are 
actually less deficient in these ways, and the community 
college faculty are more satisfied because they do not 
hold high expectations for their students in these areas. 
But the state college faculty seem to have higher aspirations 
. . . while believing that their students are not particularly 
interested in ideas. . . 

The implications to be drawn from these findings are of course 
highly relevant for a study of faculty motivation being done in 
the calif ornia state University and College system. Unfortunately, 
the data are now somewhat dated? hence, we do not know if they are 
still applicable. Assuming that the data still hold; some 
creditability, then several critical issues come immediately 
to the surface. First, the "dream" of the Cal. State faculty member 
appears to be viable, yet troublesome, given the priorities of the 
institution in which he/she teaches and the nature of the student 
population he/she is to serve. The discrepancy between dream 
and reality may be an important source of job dissatisfaction 
and may precipitate a particularly stressful mid-life transition 
in the late 30 's for faculty in this system. 

Secondly, the discrepancy between academic culture and formal insti- 
tutional rewards of which we spoke in the previous section, may 
be particularly noteworthy in the CSUC system. Third, teaching 
does not appear to be an activity which faculty in the CSUC 
system find inherently motivating. Thus, in order to increase 
the interest of CSUC faculty in teaching one will apparently 
either have to replace the current faculty (an impractical and 
disasterous alternative) , or identify those specific aspects of 
teaching which faculty do find motivating and encourage faculty 



to effectively integrate this aspect with less interesting 
aspects of their teaching. 

One can, of course , reward faculty for their teaching by giving 
them a larger salary, improved working conditions (e.g., bigger 
offices) or less work. Yet this type of reward does decrease 
job dissatisfaction, but does not provide the type of job satis- 
faction that is needed to increase productivity. 

Zimmermann, Robert R. "Internal, External and Central Incen- 
tives of College Teaching," Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
San Francisco, Calif., 1968. 

A set of motivational needs is described that is necessary for a 
satisfactory adjustment to the profession of college teaching. 
The college teacher is not motivated by economic or survival 
needs, but rather by this central incentive system. Man can respond 
to this system by enjoying pleasure for pleasure's sake. In 
the case of the college professor, pleasure is derived from the mair 
tenance and perpetration of scholarly, intellectual, and unproduc- 
tive ideas. It is only within an academic community that this 
form of pleasure may be maintained. 
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WORKING PAPER ON FACULTY MOTIVATION: 
INGREDIENTS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE THEORY 
OF FACULTY MOTIVATION 

Section I; Introduction 

In organizing our review of motivational theory and its 
relevance to an understanding of faculty motivation, we will 
work with two different organizing principles. First, we will 
make a distinction between a treatment of a motive as a trait or 
characteristic that typifies a specific person (faculty member) at 
a specific point in time, and a treatment of a motive as the current 
state of the person with reference to his/her past and future life, 
and his/her interaction with the surrounding social and physical 
environment. Using a trait theory of motivation we would describe 
a faculty member as being "aggressive," "achievement-oriented" or 
"curious." A state theory would instead describe conditions under 
which a faculty member would be likely to act aggressively, would be 
concerned about achievement or would appear to be curious. The 
state conditions can be either intrinsic (primarily attributable 
to factors residing within the individual) or extrinsic (primarily 
attributable to external environmental factors) . We will conse- 
quently consider three different types of motivational theories: 
(1) intrinsic trait, (2) intrinsic state and (3) extrinsic. 

Section II: Intrinsic Trait Theories 

In a classic study of personality Henry Murray (1938) describes 
the dynamics of motivational states in terms of the interaction 
between the needs of an individual and the supportive or hindering 
nature ( press ) of the environment in which the individual lives 
(cf. McClelland, 1955). As a means of understanding the nature of 
this interaction, Murray developed an elaborate taxonomy of both 
needs and presses. More than any other aspect of his theoretical 
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work, the need taxonomy has remained influential and relevant to 
the present time. 



The twenty needs that were categorized by Murray have been 
summarized by Hall and Lindzey (1957) and are listed in this 
summarized form in Table One. 

One of Murray's needs has attracted extensive theoretical 
and empirical attention during the past two decades: . need 
achievement. The term "need achievement" has been used by Atkinson 
(1964, p. 241), to describe situations in which a person knows that 
his/her performance will be evaluated by himself and/or others in 
terms of some standard of excellence and that the consequences 
of this performance will be either a favorable (success) or 
unfavorable (failure) evaluation. Apparently, individuals who exhibit 
high need achievement/ usually measured by responses to a highly 
unstructured "projective" test (the Thematic Apperception Test) , 
are more likely to take pride in accomplishments when success is 
possible than are the lov; achievers. Furthermore, those persons 

who score low on need achievement tests tend to be more motivated 
by a fear of failure than by a tendency to seek and enjoy success 
(Atkinson, 1964, p, 241), Consequently, motivation tends to 
be enhanced following failure and decreased following success 
among those individuals who are achievement-oriented; whereas 
motivation is inhibited following failure and enhanced following 
success among individuals who are low in need achievement (Weiner, 
1970) , 

In order for need achievement to be an influential motive, 
several social conditions must be met: (1) the individual must 
consider himself /herself responsible for the outcome (success or 
failure) , (2) there must be explicit knowledge of results so that 
he/she can determine when he/she has succeeded, and (3) there must 
be some degree of risk concerning the possibility of success. 
Under these conditions, the person V7ho expresses high need for 
achievement will tend to select a task that is challenging, i,e. 
that holds some prospect of failure. He/she will show "a preference 
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TABLE 1 

ILLUSTRATIVE LIST OF MURRAY'S NEEDS^ 



NEED 



BRIEF DEFINITION 



n Abasement 



n Achievement 



To submit passively to External force. To accept in- 
jury, blame, criticism, punishment. To surrender. 
To become resigned to fate. To admit inferiority, 
error, wrongdoing, or defeat. To confess and atone. 
To blame, belittle, or mutilate the self. To' seek and 
enjoy pain, punishment, illness, and misfortune. 

To accomplish something difficult. To master, mani- 
pulate, or organize physical objects, human beings, or 
ideas. To do this as rapidly and as independently as 
possible. To overcome obstacles and attain a high 
standard. To excel oneself. To rivcil and surpass 
others. To increase self-regard by the successful 
exercise of talent. 



n Affiliation 



n Aggression 



n Autonomy 



n Counteraction 



n Defendance 



n Deference 



To draw near and enjoyably co-operate or reciprocate 
with an allied other (an other who resembles the 
subject or who likes the subject) . To please and v/in 
affection of a cathected object. To adhere and remain 
loyal to a friend. 

TO overcome opposition forcefully. To fight. To 
revenge an inj^r ; To attack, injure, or kill another. 
To oppose f orcef i:iilly or punish another o 

To get free, shake off restraint, break out of con- 
finement. To resist coercion and restriction. To 
avoid or quit activities prescribed by domineering 
authorities. To be independent and free to act 
according to impulse. To be unattached, irresponsible. 
To defy convention. 

To master or make up for a failure by restriving. To 
obliterate a humiliation by resumed action. To over- 
come weaknesses, to repress fear. To efface a dis- 
honor by action. To search for obstacles and diffi- 
culties to overcome. To maintain self-respect and 
pride on a high level. 

To defend the self against assault, criticism, and 
blame. To conceal or justify a misdeed, failure, 
or humiliation. To vindicate the ego. 

To admire and support a superior. To praise, honor, 
or eulogize. To yield eagerly to the influence of an 
allied other. To emulate an exemplar. To conform to 
custom. 
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Table 1 (Cont) 



NEED 



BRIEF DEFINITION 



n Dominance 



n Exhibition 



n Harmavoidance 



n Infavoidance 



To control one's human environment. To influence or 
direct the behavior of others by suggestion, seduction, 
persuasion, or command. To dissuade, restrain, or 
prohibit. 

To make an impression. To be seen and heard. To 
excite, amaze, fascinate, entertain, shock, intrigue, 
amuse, or entice others. 

To avoid pain^. physical injury, illness, and death. 
To escape from a dangerous situation. To take pre- 
cautionary measures. 

To avoid humiliation. To quit embarrassing situations 
or to avoid conditions which may lead to belittlement: 
the scorn, derision, or indifference of others. To 
refrain from action because of the fear of failure. 



n Nurturance 



n Order 
n Play 

n Rejection 

n Sentience 
n Sex 

n Succorance 



To give sympathy and gratify the needs of a helpless 
object: an infant or any object that is weak, disabled, 
tired, inexperienced, infirm, defeated, humiliated, 
lonely, dejected, sick, mentally confused. To assist 
an object in danger. To feed, help, support, console, 
protect, comfort, nurse, heal. 

To put things in order. To achieve cleanliness, 
arrangement, organization, balance, neatness, tidiness, 
and precision. 

To act for "fun" without further purpose. To like to 
laugh and make jokes. To seek enjoyable relaxation 
of stress. To participate in games, sports, dancing, 
drinking parties, cards. 

To separate oneself from a negatively cathected object. 
To exclude, abandon, expel, or remain indifferent to 
an inferior object. To snub or jilt an object. 

To seek and enjoy sensuous impressions. 

To form and further an erotic relationship. To have 
sexual intercourse , 

To have one's needs gratified by the sympathetic aid 
of an allied object. To be nursed, supported, sustained, 
surrounded, protected, loved, advised, guided, indulged, 
forgiven, consoled. To remain close to a devoted 
protector. To always have a supporter. 
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Table 1 (Cont) 



NEED BRIEF DEFINITION 

n Understanding To ask or answer general questions. To be interested 

in theory. To speculate^ formulate, analyze, and 
generalize. 



^Adapted from Murray, 1938, pp. 152-226. 
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for intermediate risk" and "a realistic level of aspiration" 
(Atkinson, 1964, p. 259). Conversely, the person who is dominated 
by fear of failure will show a low level of aspiration. He/she 
will select a task that can easily be performed. Furthermore, 
the high need achiever will be more likely to persist at a task 
following initial failure than will the low need achiever 
(Feather, 1961) . 

Need achievement seems to be a particularly important influence 
on the behavior of faculty in their professional lives and particu- 
larly in the classroom.. On the one hand, college faculty, like most 
professionals with advanced degrees^ are part of a highly competitive 
milieu in which many highly talented people are vying for a few, 
often ambiguous rewarded prizes (e.g. a book, grant, award, salary). 
The achievement-oriented faculty member will tend to value this 
milieu a; 1 will actively seek its rewards. He/she will tend to 
avoid activities in which success can be neither clearly assessed 
nor adequately rewarded — such as classroom instruction. The low 
need achiever, on the other hand, will tend to avoid any risky 
situation. He/she will probably either engage in "normal science" 
(cf. Kuhn, 1962), i.e. low risk research, or retreat to the class- 
room, viewing it not as a challenging setting but rather as a shelter* 

Conversely, precisely because the classroom is an active 
interpersonal setting, some faculty with high needs for affiliation 
may find classroom instruction to be highly attractive. Yet the 
social milieu of the collegiate faculty member is not generally 
supportive of significant affiliation u.rLride the classroom. Pro- 
fessional norms for instructional and ^scholarly autonomy discourage 
faculty from collaborating with their colleagues — especially faculty 
from other departments. Furthermore, the emotional dimensions of 
affiliation tend to contradict the normative emphasis in American 
higher education on rationality (cf. Parsons and Piatt, 1975). 

In summary, need achievement may tend to drive effective, risk- 
taking faculty out of the classroom, whereas need affiliation may 
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attract faculty to the classroom, yet be unsatisfied in other aspects 
of the faculty member's professional life. Neither need achievement 
nor need affiliation would seem adequately to explain the strong 
interest of some faculty in teaching; nor would they explain the 
diversity of styles shown by faculty in their teaching behavior. 
Other needs which were identified by Murray might provide additional 
clues as to the motivations of faculty: autonomy, exhibition, 
avoidance of humiliation, order, play and understanding. IJltiir.at^ly^ 
all twenty of the needs identified by Murray may play a direct role 
in determining the daily activities of faculty. Other needs, such 
as curiosity (Berlyne, 1961) and risk-taking (cf. Kogan and Wallach. 
1964) may also play a major influential role. 

The Murray Taxonomy, unfortunately, is somewhat static in ' ..axe, 
r it does not provide us with a clear idea about which needs 
are particularly critical for certain types of activities, or which 
needs are dependent upon the fulfillment of other needs. Sevaral 
other need taxonomies do provide this type of hierarchy. Abraii^.^ 
Maslow (1954) has proposed a well-known hierarchy of motives that 
begins with basic physiological (food, water, etc.) and safety 
needs. If and when these needs are satisfied, various social 
needs become increasingly salient: belongingness, love, companionship, 
warmth. At the fourth level are those needs which are associated 
with esteem: thinking well of oneself and being well thought of by 
others. 

After the other needs are being met, the needs associated wit:L 
5elf-actuali2atior. become dominant. Self -actualization, a term v;hich 
is borrowed from and probably is most articulately defined by 
Kurt Goldstein (1939) , refers in Maslow's theory to a cluster of 
attributes, such as being realistic (accepting oneself, other 
people and tihe natural world for what they are), spontaneous, 
problem-centered (rather than self -centered) and autonomous; 
retaining a fresh non-stereotyped perspective; establishing 
profound and intimate relationships with a few people; possessing 
democratic values and attitudes; and possessing creativity and 
nonconformity. 
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An intriguing variation on the Maslow hierarchy is offered 
by Robert Ardrey (1966) who suggests that people first need to meet 
security needs and avoid anxiety, then need to find stimulatl^^z* 
and avoid boredom. At the top of Ardrey's hierarchy is the nead 
for identity and avoidance of anonymity. 

A third hierarchy of needs is offered by William Schutz (1959) 
who proposes a three-level model that is specifically applicable to 
interpersonal and small group settings. Schutz proposes th-xt 
needs for inclusion in a relationship must first be met: An I 
a member of this group? Have I made this person feel comfortable? 
Does this person want to be with me? The dominant concerns in a 
relationship or group will revolve around a second issue if the 
issue of inclusion successfully resolved. This, second is.-'ue is 
control: being in con'i-xol, being certain where control r^z\cles, or 
being certain that no one is: in control of the situation or relation- 
ship. At a third level, Schutz proposes the need for affection. 
He refers r.ot just to sexuality and sentimentality ^ but also tender- 
ness, openness (disclosure) and trust. Unless issues concerning 
both inclusion and control are resolved, the needs for affection 
will not be adequately met. Interpersonal relationships, according 
to Schutz, are built around an agenda that allows for the expression 
of all three needs. 

While each o:f these three hierarchies: differs in a significant 
way from the other two, they incorporate needs that are found in 
or closely relate to Murray's list of twenty needs. Furthermore, 
all three hierarchies seem to be particularly appropriate to the 
study of faculty motivation. The life of an average college 
professor tend'i to be s^tUte secure, in terms of basic ne^^ds for 
food, shelter and financial stability. Quite clearly, these needs 
do not dominate the faculty member's daily life, for the selection 
of a profession which is not high-paying, given the educationax 
preparation that is required must be attractive for oth>r reasons. 
Conversely, given a r^lativei.y large increase in faculty salaries 
durinct the 1960 s and 1970's^ some new faculty may have been attracted 
to the tt^aching profession in F"-t out of an interest in the pay scale 



and benefits being offered. Certainly, the movement toward collec- 
tive bargaining in higher eCucation will bring issues of security and 
fiscal reward mor'a clearly to the forefront. Nevertheless, faculty 
would secern to bt operating, in general, at levels above that of 
security j.n either Maslow's or Ardrey's hierarchy. Therefore, 
while f^ncincial incentives must be given serious attention in any 
study of faculty motiv.^Lion, they must not dominate such a study. 

Socially-oriented needs might be dominant in the professional 
lives of many faculty. In their role as teaclv:.vrs, faculty are 
working primarily in an interpersonal cc text. Rather than being 
in a person-macfiine or person-document interaction as is the case 
with many professionals, the faculty member is constantly engaged in 
a classroom environment which contains, in Murray's terms, many 
"presses" of a social nature. A variety of social needs can probably 
be met in a satisfactory way by both faculty and students, e.g, 
need for recognition, control and affiliation. Consequently, one 
might expect Schutz's Interpersonal Hierarchy of Needs to be par- 
ticularly relevant to understanding the motivational base of class- 
room instruction. In examining the role of faculty as scholars 
and researchers, one might wish to look more toward the esteem, 
stimulation and identity needs of Maslow and Ardrey. Self -actuali- 
zation — to the extent that it can be clearly defined — may be a 
valuable ingredient to explore in all aspects of the exceptional 
faculty member's professional life. 

Section III; Intrinsic-State Theories 

Though trait theories are invaluable in the description of 
human motivation, they are inadequate as sources of information 
or hypotheses about the reasons for specific motivated behavior. 
They lack the explanatory power of a theory which examines either 
the developmental history (an intrinsic-state theory) or the 
environmental c ^terminants (an extrinsic-state theory) of the 
motive. In thi.^ section we will discuss several instrinsic state 
theories, then in the next section examine extrinsic theories. 
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The ultimate source of most explanatory theories of human 
motivation resides in the writings of Sigmund Freud. His 
theories are significant in establishing the irrational nature 
of much human behavior and the origins of most significant 
human motivation in the interpersonal/developmental issues of 
early childhood (parent-child relationships and sibling relation- 
ships) . Possibly of even greater importance, FreuJ molded the 
very way in which most of us (theorists, researchers, practitioners) 
conceive of human motivation. Freud described a driving force or 
source of potential energy (libido) that expresses itself 
(catharsis) through a variety of intellectual mechanisms that 
are distinctively human in their complexity and flexibility: 
perception, memory, conceptualization, categorizing, etc. These 
seemingly rational, cognitive mechanisms are, according to Freud, 
formed in early childhood in response to the need for strict control 
over the motivating forces associated with the immediate gratification 
of primitive needs and impulses. Though Freud is noted for his 
emphasis on irrational sources of motivation, he in fact devoted 
most of his attention to a description of these rational, cognitive 
mechanisms. 

] reudian th^ori:^ obviously should be applied with considerable 
sensitivity in the analysis of adult human motivation. There 
are several areas, however, which are clearly relevant for an under- 
standing of faculty motivaticiio First, Freudian theory directs our 
attention to the "ghosts" (transference) in niost important inter- 
personal relationships. Undoubtedly, many faculty conceive of 
their relationship to students in terms of their past relationships 
with parents and surrogate- parents (mentors, department chairpersons, 
older faculty, etc.) or their own current role as parents. The 



Several of the clearest analyses of Freud's work and contributions 
have been written by Monroe (1955) and Brenner (1961). The trans- 
lations of Freud's work by Strachey and Rivera makv^ the reading of 
Freud's original works both valuable and enjoyable. In the area of 
human motivation we speci f ic-illy recommend the Interpretation of 
Dreams (1900) , Beyond th e Pl easure Principle (1920) , The Ego and Id 
(1923), Civilization anc P'Vto^rscon tents (lli^JO) ^nH The Problem of 
Anxiety 11936), as well as several "of his papers, v^hich are found in 
his collected works: "Repression'' (1906), "On Narcissism" (1914) 
and "Mourning and Melancholia" (1917) • 



relationship betveen the faculty member and his peers is undoubtedly 
also influenced and distorted by these transferences (cf, Sullivan, 
1953). These transferences can become particularly powerful in 
those social systems in which there is an unequal distribution of 
pover (cf . Bion, 1948-1951; as well as other work by members of the 
Tavistock Group in London, England) . Faculty may be attracted to 
teaching precisely because of the gratification derived from trans- 
ference relationships. The raculty member, for example, who experi- 
enced the tight control of a highly authoritarian father or mother 
may find considerable gratification in tightly controlling the 
performance of his/her students in the classroom or even outside 
the classroom (in loco parentis ) . 

An intensive study of faculty motivation might also reveal the 
importance of various defensive structures in explaining the drive 
of many faculty toward construction of a highly ordered and rational 
world. The very processes that are used to control primitive 
emotions and drives, i.e. perception, memory, etc., may serve the 
"secondary" function of meeting intellectual challenges. Ultimately, 
according to Freudian theory, these "secondary" functions become 
associated (cathected) with the primary function, thereby acquiring 
the same "driven" (often compulsive) quality as the initial need- 
gratifying behavior of the child. 

Several of Freud's followers , the so-called "ego psychologists" 
have continued Freud's exploration of the "ego f ::jictions. " Several 
concepts that have been offered by this group arc particularly 
appropriate for an understanding of faculty motivation. We will 
focus on three concepts: (a) diversity in psychological defenses, 
(b) "regression in the service of the ego" and (d) "secondary 
autonomy" of human motives. 

The ego psychologists (especially Anna Freud, 1936) are noted 
for their detailed descriptions of various mechanisms of defense 
which arc used to ward off the anxiety associated with images of 
immediate need gratification. At one extreme, ego psychologists 
describe defensive behavior that seems to be deeply imbedded in all 
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aspects of the person's life. He seems to be dominated by the need 
for absolute control over himself and his environment. He exhibits 
behavior that is unchanging, hence highly predictable. His nonverbal 
(posture, tone of voice, etc.), as well as verbal, behavior 
conveys a guardedness that prevents this individual from achievingj 
deep and satisfying interpersonal relationships, 

Wilhelm Reich (1933) graphically labels this comprehensive 
defensiveness: "Character armor". The faculty member who exhibits 
this type of defensiveness is, unfortunately, not rare. He/she 
functions with a fair amount of effectiveness in a collegiate 
setting, precisely because it is an environment which is highly 
ordered, yet tolerates a significant amount of deviance among its 
faculty (at least those who are tenured) . It is only when this 
faculty member is exposed to personally- or institutionally-based 
pressures for change and increased flexibility that the strength 
and de-energizing qualities of this character armour become fully 
apparent. Certainly this is one dimension of faculty motivation 
that needs to be explored more fully, especially in the context 
of a faculty development program. 

More typical in the ego psychologists ' repertoire of defensive 
mechanisms are those that are situationally-based and that tend to 
be rather fluid. One defense rather easily replaces another as the 
environment changes or as the type and quantity of stress to which 
the individual is exposed changes. Among the defenses of this variety 
that have most frequently identified and described are regression 
(adopting more primitive modes of thought, action or memory), 
repression (dismissal of disturbing m<imc -ies or impulses toward 
action from consciousness), reaction-formation (the power of the 
repressed impulse is seen in an exaggeration of the opposite tenden-^y) 
isolation (a disturbing impulse, thought or action is allowed access 
to consciousness, but without its associated emotionality), undoing 
(a specific act is done compulsively to nullify or abrogate a previous 
act), projection (unacceptable impulses, thoughts or actions are 
attributed to another person) , denial (failure to recognize or 
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admit to the occurrence of a specific action) , displacement 
(threatening impulses are refocused toward other parts of the body 
or toward other people that are less threatening) and rationalization 
(reinterpretati.on of actions to make them moire compatible with self- 
image) . 

Numerous other defenses have also been identified by this 
group. Suffice it to say at this point that a rather extensive 
list has been enumerated to illustrate the wide variety of complex 
thougnts and behaviors that can be associated with defer- ve 
reactions to anxiety-producing impulses, thoughts or actions. The 
faculty member who is interested in (even absorbed in) teaching, 
in part may be using the occupation as an effective vehicle for 
the support and expression of one or more of these defensive 
mechanisms. The wide variety of teaching styles exhibited in the 
college classroom may reflect the wide variety of defenses that are 
available. The instructor, for example, who is constantly concerned 
with the performance of students, yet is not himself an active scholar, 
may be exhibiting projection. Conversely, the highly successful 
social scientist who demands objective and dispassionate analysis 
in the classroom may be meeting personal needs for isolation, 
displacement and/or rationalization. Unf ortu.:7.ately , while this 
latter type of defensive professor may be effective in working with 
some students (especially those who make use of similar defenses) , 
he/she will rarely exhibit sufficient flexibility to be effective 
in working with a diversity of students. Furthermore, defensive 
behavior, cer a long period of time, tends to be highly de-ener- 
gizing, hence disruptive to professional performance. 

Defensive behavior in the classroom also has implications for 
faculty development programs. Typically, the faculty development 
practitioner finds these faculty to be very resistant to any 
re-examination, by themselves or others, of their approach to 
teaching. The energy which is invested in this protective reaction 
is often of profound proportions, leading one to recognize the 
heavy, personal investment in the preservation of existing defenses o 
The faculty development practioner is often confronted with the 
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dilemma of either pushing harder with this type of faculty — thereby 
possibly opening up areas in which therapeutic treatment will be 
necessary — or letting the faculty member alone. Those faculty 
development programs which have been given the mission of "improving" 
or "motivating" inadequate faculty members will inevitably confront 
this issue and will have to actively explore the relationship between 
defense mechanisms and instruction. 

In their focUvS on defenses , the ego psychologists have described 
the ways in which cognitive processes can be destructive when 
driven by anxiety. These same mechanisms, however, can be used for 
highly productive and creative purposes. Several researchers from 
the ego psychological school, for instance, have focused on these 
mechanisms in studying different "cognitive styles" (cf. Witkin, 
et.al. , 1960) that yield a rich variation in the way people perceive 
and operate in their physical and social environment. 

In the area of creative behavior, Ernst Kris (1934) has defined 
a useful concept concerning the productive use of cognitive mechanisms: 
"regression in the service of the go*" In studies of creativity 
Kris has found that highly original works and highly abstract 
theories often are derived from or evaluated on the basis of primi- 
tive perceptual processes (cf. Ghiselin, 1952). Some scientific 
and mathematical models of profound importance (e.g. Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity)/ for instance, were reportedly constructed 
on the basis of visual symmetry, sounds or even tastes. Some of 
*nost dramatic and effective teachers may derive indirect (or 
von direct) gratification from "regressive" behavior in the class- 
room: e.g. they may become "showmen," thereby meeting childhood 
dreams of performance on the stage, or they may "play" with words, 
concepts, images or even the interaction between themselves and 
their students. Some of the most innovative modes of collegiate 
instruction (simulations, role playing, fantasy) require that faculty 
find gratification in many of the same behaviors that they frequently 
exhibited and enjoyed as children. 
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The ego psychologists' concern for the constructive use of 
processes that also produce and support defensive behavior arises 
from a third major theoretical contribution that this group has 
made: they have distinguished between motives or drives that are 
still closely linked with the needs and problems of childhood 
("primary autonomy") and those which were initially derived from 
childhood needs and problems, but now function independently of 

2 

these needs and problems ("secondary autonomy") (Hartmann, 1939). 
Certain forms of competitive behavior, for instance, may have been 
performed in childhood for adult or peer approval, as well as to 
help the child learn how to deal effectively with complex social 
settings . In adulthood, the same competitive behavior can be 
engaged, via games, role-playing and simulations, for other purposes, 
including stimulation, camaraderie and further social learning. 

In examining the motives of faculty it is essential to keep this 
distinction in mind, for while the origins of a mot.ive may reside in 
childhood, it may be operating essentially independent of this source 
at the present time. The side benefits of certain behaviors frovd 
childhood may have become the dominant motivating force in adult- 
hood. The faculty member who originally decided to enter teaching, 
when an undergraduate, for instance, may have done so in order to 
model, and thereby gain approval from, a faculty member who reminds 
him of his father. The other motives associated with college 
teaching (social status, autonomy, intellectual si-lmulation, 
assistance in the achievement of young people, et. may have been 
of little importance at this time. As the undergradu ce student, 
turned graduate student and faculty member, matures in his/her pro- 
fessional role, these other motives may become increasingly important, 
to the point that the faculty member is operating essentially 
autonomously of his original transference-based motive . 

The concept of secondary autonomy leads directly to the fourth, 
and probably most important, contribution of the ego psychologists, 

2 

Sigmund Freud originally used the term "sublimation" to describe 
a similar process, though he never completely accepted the notion 
of an "autonomous" drive. Gordon Allport (1961) has presented a 
very similar concept: "fUi.ctional autonomy." 
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namely, an emphasis on the stages of development in not only 
childhood, but also adulthood. Beginning with the work of Erik 
Erikson (1950, 1959) and Robert V^hite (1959, 1963), continuing 
through the work of Jane Loevinger (1966, 1969) and Daniel 
Levinson (Levinson, et al. , 1974), several important descriptive 
models have been produced concerniiig the stages through which 
adults pass in confronting various developmental tasks of an 
interpersonal and/or cognitive nature. 

Erikson 's (1950) eight stages of development are certainly 
among the best known, having been persuasively presented by Erikson 

with the use of e':amples from anthropology, literature^ psycho- 

biography an-' /choanalysis. The first four steps bear close 
resemblance ^^o the Freudian psychosexual stages of development 
(oral, anal, phallic and latency), though they have been recon- 
ceived as interpersonal-oriented developmental tasks: (1) - trust/ 
(2) autonomy , (3) initiative and (4) industry . If these preliminary 
developmental tasks are not successfully achieved, then the child 
is left in a state of mistrust (rather than trust) , doubt (rather 
than autonomy) , guilt (rather than initiative) or inferiority 
(rather than industry), depending on the stage (s) where barriers to 
development are experienced. If the child is blocked at one of these 
four childhood stages, then the primary concerns associated with this 
stage will continue to dominate his/her adolescent and adult life. 
In Hartmann's terms, he will not have achieved secondary autonomy 
of his dominant motives. Frequently, in the collegiate environment, 
we can observe faculty who feel and express pervasive mistrust, 
doubt, guilt and/or inferiority. Furthermore, in many instances 
the collegiate environment tends to support and add substance to 
these feelings. Such a faculty member tends to consume large 
amounts of time and energy in confirming these feelings, while 
often simultaneously trying to overcome them. 

The four adult stages of development identified_ by Ericsson 
are: (5) identity , (6) intimacy , (7) generativity and (8) e^o 
integrity . The first of these stages, identity, is highlighted 
by Erikson 's concept of the "identity crisis"~a label which has 
been accepted in ovir popular culture to describe the stresses 
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associated with the early years of adulthood. At the identity 
stage, according to Erikson (1950, p. 228) , emerging adults are: 
"primarily concerned with what they appear to be in the eyes of 
others compared with what they feel they are, and with the question 
of how to connect the roles and skills cultivated earlier with 
the occupational prototypes of the day." At this stage, 
Erikson finds that young adults often "overidentif y" with the 
heroes of their reference group or with a peer of the oppo.^ite 
sex, as a means of dealing with the anxiety associated witii ais 
transitional period. If the developmental task of defini an 
appropriate identity is not successfully accomplished then role 
diffusion will result, with an accompanying feeling of anxiety, 
alienation or purposelessness . 

The sixth stage, intimacy, focuses on the establishment of 
significant relationships independent of parents and other pro- 
tective social institutions. Should the adult fail to achieve 
intimacy, Erikson believes that he/she will become isolated and 
will achieve only superficial relationships with other people. 
He/she will be unwilling to become involved in interpersonal situa- 
tions which offer little self-protection — such as sexual union and 
close friendship. 

At the heart of the developmental task of most well-functioning 
adults, according to Erikson, is the "nuclear" conflict between 
generativity and stagnation. At this point, the adult should 
become interested in "establishing and guiding the next generation." 
(Erikson, 1950, p. 231) Where this guidance is not effective, 
the adult may retreat into a stance of hostile indifference to the 
younger generation, thereby becoming personally stagnant and inter- 
personally impoverished . 

The final stage of development concerns the long-term act of 

drawing one's life together and finding meaning in it. In Erikson 's 

(1950, pp. 231-32) own words: 

Only he who in some way has taken care of things and 
people and has adapted himself to the triumphs and 
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disappointments adherent to being, by necessity, the 
originator of others and the generator of things and 
ideas — only he may gradually grow the fruit of (the 
first seven) stages. . . .Although aware of the 
relativity of all the various life styles which have 
given meaning to human striving, the possessor of 
integrity is ready to defend the dignity of his own 
life style against all physical and economic threats. 
:..for him all human integrity stands or falls with the 
one style of integrity of which he partakes. . .Before 
this final solution, death loses its string. 

The lack of loss of this accrued ego integrity 
is signified by fear of death. . .Despair expresses the 
feeling that the time is short, too short for the 
attempt to start another life and to try out alterna- 
tive roads to integrity. Disgust hides despair. 

The stages of development which have been proposed by Erikson 
are comparable in several interesting ways to not only the Freudian 
stages of psychosexual development, but also the trait theories of 
human motivation which were discussed in the previous section. 
This is not surprising, given that Henry Murray was an influential 
colleague of Erikson at Harvard University. In particular, the 
developmental tasks of Erikson seem to be related to the Maslow 
hierarchy: social needs seem to incorporate issues of intimacy, 
just as the need for esteem seems to be closely related to the con- 
cerns of adults for generativity . Similarly, ego-integrity may be 
closely linked to Maslow^ s concept of self-actualization. Eriksonjs 
"identity crisis" seems to be integral to the security needs identi- 
fied by Maslow, and, of course, is directly relevant to the highest 
level of Ardrey's hierarchy. Curiously, in many ways Erikson 's 
identity stage closely resembles his stage of ego-integrity, just as 
his intimacy and generativity stages seem closely interrelated. 
The intra-personal needs associated v/ith identxby and integrity, 
as well as self-actualization, seem to be dominant at both the 
beginning and end of one's adult life, whereas the interpersonal 
needs associated with intimacy and generativity, as well as stimu- 
lation and esteem, seem to dominate the middle stages of adult 
developmenc. 

A related mddel of adult development has been offered by Jane 
Loevinger, who attempts to integrate both the interpersonal and 
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cognitive dimensions of "ego development," The childhood stages 
are identified by Loevinger as (1) pre-social or normal-autistic, 
(2) impulsive and (3) s e 1 f - prot ec t i ve . The fourth stage, identified 
by Loevinger as " conformist, " usually typifies the person in late 
childhood or adolescence, though Loevinger believes that many adults 
never leave this stage. She suggests that young adults tend to 
leave this stage as they first come to recognize that they do not 
always conform to the norms or stereotypes of their culture • At 
the fifth stage, Loevinger speaks of a conscientious concern for 
the growing awareness of the complexity in the internal and external 
worlds that the young adult inhabits, A perception of individual 
differences among people takes the place of broad stereotypes, 

Loevinger believes that very few adults proceed beyond the 
conscientious stage to the stage which she labels "autonomy," 
The adult at this stage is autonomous in at least two important 
respects. First, he/she is free from either a dominant concern 
for recognition by others (conformity) or for achievement of his/her 
own standards (conscientiousness) , Secondly, since he/she fully 
appreciates his/her own need for autonomy, he/she respects the need 
of other people for autonomy (including his/her own children) . 
At this stage of development, happiness and serenity are not guaran- 
teed, problems of lower ego stages do not disappear, but instead 
are seen from a different perspective, Loevinger identifies a 
theoretically higher stags which she labels "integrated," but does 
not offer an extensive description of this stage as does Erikson. 

Much like Erikson, Loevinger has identified several higher- 
order stages that seem to be critical to a sense of personal 
identity and integrity. Unlike Erikson, Loevinger seems to 
emphasize the increasing conceptual complexity that confronts the 
maturing adult (cf. Harvey, Hunt and Schroder, 1961), as well as 
the dimensions of morality (cf, Kohlberg, 1964) and character 
development (cf. Peck and Havighurst, 1960). She seems, on the 
other hand, to be less concerned than is Erikson with issues of 
interpersonal growth (intimacy and generativity) . 
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A third model of adult development seems to touch on many of 
the same dimensions as Erikson and" Loevinger , but focuses on 
occupational aspects of this development, specifically in males. 
Daniel Levinson and his associates at Yale (Levinson, et al . , 1974, 
p. 24 4) have attempted to identify "relatively universal genotypic, 
age-linked, adult development periods." This research team has based 
their conclusions on extensive interviews and Thematic Apperception 
Test interpretations with adult males in the 20-45 year age range-. 

The first stage identified by Levinson is labeled " leaving 
the family." This stage is a transition between adolescence, 
which centers on the family of origin, and entry into the adult 
world. A series of developmental 'L<,:£ks face the young adult 
(Levinson, et al . , pg. 245)'t "zno,'ing out of the family home, becoming 
financially less dependent, and getting into new rols and living 
arrangements in which one is more autonomous and responsible." 
This stage ends when the young adult has for the most part separated 
from the family. 

The second stage, " getting into the adult world " is a period 
in which the young adult explores and tentatively commits himself 
to various adult roles, memberships, responsibilities and relation- 
ships. The primary development task of this period, according 
to Levinson (1974, p. 247) is "to explore the available possibilities 
of the adult world, to arrive at an initial definition of oneself 
as an adult and to fashion an initial life structure that provides 
a viable link between the valued self and the wider adult world." 

Levinson identifies several different sequences by which a 
young adult enters this stage. The most frequent pattern is to make 
a provisional commitment to an occupation during his 20 's, then begin 
to build an identity around this occupation. Sometime around age 30 
he makes a long-term commitment to the occupation and begins to 
"settle down" 'the roxt stage). Alternatively, the Ini.r^ial occupa- 
tional commitment may be overturned, the young adult making a major 
occupational change at age 30. Another common pattern finds the ma- 
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in his 20 leading l> transit^nt life. He is confronted in the early 
30 's with either finding order and stability in his life, or erobraci: 
a long-term lifG style of instability. 



One other particularly intriguing theme is offered by Levinson 
in discussing this second stage. Many young men, according to 
Levinson (1974, p. "enuer adulthood with a dream or vision of 

their own future. i- dream is usually articulated within an 
cc'cupational contc. ..Major shifts in life direction at siobsequent 
ages are often occasioned by a sense of betrayal or compromise of 
the dream." 

" Settling down " describes the primary developmental task 
of the adult male as he enters the early 30 's. Ke becomes deeply 
committed to work, family and other valued interests, and begins 
to make long-term plans, based on these solidified interests. 
Several images are dominant during this period, accordin i to 
Levinson (1974, p. 249): the young male in his 30's will 'establish 
his niche in society," he "digs in" and "builds a nest," he is 
concerned with "making it" (earning $50,000 by 40 or securing 
tenure by 38) • Levinson also typifies this period in terms of a 
disillusir-nment process. An adult during this period will find 
certain forms of freedom to be a personal or societal illusion. 

The middle to late 30 's primarily involves the process of 
" becoming one's o^vn man ." The middle-age male, recognizing his 
lack of freedom, seeks to become more independent. He may dis- 
engage from a cherished mentor, from his wife and family, from 
traditional societal constraints. He will tend to be oriented 
toward specific events (e.g., a promotion or publication of a 
book) that will in some sense affirm the worth of those things 
he values most about himself and his work. In waiting for this 
"magical" event to occur, the adult male, according to Levinson, 
may remain in a state of "suspended animation." 

At this pointy Levinson (1974, pp. 253-4) believes that a 
s 
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critical mid-life transition occurs, whether or not he feels affirmed 
by society: 

The central issue is not whether he succeeds or fails 
in achieving his goals. The issue, rather, is what to 
do with the e xperience of disparity between what he has 
gained in an~lnner sense from living within a particu- 
lar structure and what he wants for himself. 

It is at this transitional point that the adult male may experience 
the bittersweet nature of success. In attempting to live out the 
fantasies and dreams associated with settling down, he has necessarily 
rejected or ignored other essential aspects of the self. Further- 
more, at this stage of life, the adult male will experience bodily 
decline, and an accompanying sense of the aging process as well 
as his own mortality. 

The mid-life transition, for most men, peaks in the early 40 's. 
A period of restablization occurs in the middle 40 's, during which 
most adulr males either experience new models of productivity or 
significant decline in vitality and productivity. It is at this 
point that Levinson and his associates leave us — waiting for their 
upcoming analysis of the later stages of adult male development. 

In d stilling these three similar, though distinctive, models 
of adult development, and relating them to the issue of faculty 
motivation, we wish to emphasize four themes (see Table Two for a 
suimnary of the three models, which have been placed together, 
for coraparative purposes, on a single time line). First, all 
three model: emphasize the notion that an adult (in this instance 
a faculty member) must adequately meet the challenge of certain 
developmental tasks during each stage of his/her adu3t life. If 
this developmental task is not achieved, then there is typically 
a sense of stagnation and/or a sense of alienation from self and 
others. One must take these highly-motivated tasks into account 
when examining the intrinsic motives of faculty. The relationship 
of the young faculty member to his/her students, for insta..ce, 
can be viewed from the perspective of Erikson's stage of intimacy: 
"How close can I get to my students?" "What type of interpersonal 
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gratifications are possible and appropriate in my relationship to 
students?" Following is representative list of critical developmental 
questions that one might expect faculty to confront^ as teachers, 
at various stages of their life: 

1. Fp -Tulty in their mid to late 20 's ; 

a. For what do I v/ant to be known as a teacher and 
scholar? By my peers? By my students? . 

b. What have I uncritically accepted about the 
teaching-learning process from my mentor (s)? 
What do I want to retain? What do I want to 
leave behind? What is distinctive and valuable 
about me as a teacher? 

c. In :t ways do I want to diverge from the normal 
practices of my discipline? Of my col?.eagues at 
this institution? At wha+: cost? In v;nat ways? 

d. In what ways are significant others ^' " "ier peers, 
chairperson, mentor) serving a parer role for 
me? What parts of this role should reserved? 
To what extent am I distortinc my reic ^xcnships 
with these significant others > in r<isponse to 
their parenting? 

2. Faculty in their early to mid 30 's : 

a. How do I f:.t together my person- 1 v.nd prof e'jsional 
lives? Which is more iniportant? Ui^^dcr what 
circumstances do priorities shift? 

b. What are my own personal standard::!- of quality in 
performance? To what extent must I i^eet these 
standards? Must my stcc nts ineet theoS standards? 

c. Which aspects of my discipline are most valuable? 
Least valuable? How do I convey the racfrt valuable 
to my students? 

d. What type of role do I wish to play in my 
department? In my institution? In ray .liscipline? 
How can I be most influential? Most acceptable? 
V7hat do I want to achieve in each setting? 

3 . Faculty in their late 30 's to early ^ (jj 

a. Am I really having an impact on my ^students tbroi ;rh 
my teaching? Is my discipline be'ieriting frc.Ti my 
teach .. ? Is my institution benefiting? Is my 
comraur.^ y benefiting? Are my students bencif iting? 
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TABLE TWO 



STAGES OF ADULT DEVELOPMENT 



Description of Stages 



Age 



Erikson 



Identity 



Intimacy 



Generativity 



Ego 
Intev^rity 



Loevinger 



Levin son 



Conformist 



Conscientious 



Autonomous 



Integrated 



Leaving 

the 
Family 



Getting Into 
the 
Adult 
World 



I 



Settling 
Down 



Becoming One • s 
Own Man 



Mid-Life 
Transition 



Re stabilization 
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b. What is the important and enduring knowledge that 
I wish to impcirt to my students? How can I best 
convey this knowledge? Which knowledge is relative? 
Which is absolute? 

c. Hov/ will I know if I have been successful in my 
profession? Is this my own notion of success, or 
have I borrowed it from others? How will I achieve 
this success? Is a successful career no longer 
accessible to me? 

d. Am I spending enough time with my faculty? do 
they need me as much as my students do? Do they 
need me more? 

4 . Faculty in their mid 40 's and beyond ; 

a. What are the important things I have yet to 
accomplish as a college teacher? Can I accomp- 
lish them? How do I accomplish them? 

b. What have I as a faculty member done to improve 
the quality of life (or society)? Is such a 
goal important? Realistic? How does my profes- 
sional life, to date, reflect this goal? How 
should it reflect this goal? 

c. How do all of the roles I play as a college 
teacher and as a person make sense in defining 
who I am? 

d. HOW can I remain active and productive as I grow 
older? What can I no longer do as a college 
teacher? What can I now do for the first time 
as a college teacher? VJhat can I contin-". to do 
as a college teacher? 

These questions — or other questions of a si^ilr^r i/c.:;aL"e — 
should be salient to faculty at a specific period of if 
Levinson has accurately linked developmental stages to specific 
age Li^vels, At least some of the vitality in the faculty member's 
proioJsional l:^fe as a teacher should emerge from a search for 
answers to these questions. On the other hand, the defensive 
behavior we discussed above may emerge frorr: often vague recognition 
by the faculty meiiiber that some of these questions cannot be answered 
at tne present time, or that the answers to these questions reveal 
personal inadequacies as a teacher, s'^holar or person. 
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Common to all three developmental theorists is yet another 
perspective: Erikson, Loevinger and Levinson all seem to em- 
phasize competence as a motivating force. They speak of several 
different types of competencies that relate to the personal 
dimension of the adult's life (e.g., sexual union and formation 
of close friendships), but tend to focus primarily on job-related 
competencies. All three theorists seem to at least implicitly 
agree with Robert White (1959, 1963), who believes that compe- 
tence is in and of itself a motivating and reinforcing property 
of human life. 

White argues that beginning with the grasping and searching 
behavior of the infant, and the all-consuming play of the young 
child, humans are seeking to achieve confirmation for 
competence. In terms ot Hartmann's theory of autonomy. White 
seems to be arguing for competence as a motive with primary autonomy- 
it is not directly related to the satisfaction of any basic physio- 
logical drive, nor is it a derivative (secondary autonomy) of such 
a drive. We seem to have come full circle: the Maslovian pyramid 
of needs is turned on its head. Self-actualization as a process 
of achieving competence for its own sake rather than some external 
reward (esteem, financial security, etc.), becomes not the preroga- 
tive or luxury of the mature adult, but instead a dominant moti -ating 
force to be found throughout human life. As we turn in the ne::v 
section of this paper to the extrinsic sources .of motivation fo 
faculty, it is important to keep this concept of competence in 
mind, for we may discover in studying the motives of faculty that 
some (if not many) faculty will engage in demanding work that has 
no extrinsic or intrinsic source of gratification other than the 
pleasure experienced by the faculty member in having mastered a 
specific competency, as demonstrated by successful completion of 
a specific professional task. 

Before moving on to a consideration of the third, and final, 
set of motivational theories, we need to identify one other 
theme to be found in the works of Erikson, Loevinger and Levinson. 
They all seer to concentrate on the developmental stages of the 
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adult male. Levinson explicitly acknowledges this limitation. 
Erikson and Loevinger seem to have also excluded the female adult 
from these analyses, at least to the extent that, several signifi- • 
cant developmental issues related to both traditional and emerg- 
ing roles of women in our society have not been addressed: e.g.r 
problems associated with establishing and breaking ties with 
either male or female models/mentors. As the motives of faculty 
are being explored, it is essential that the distinctive raotives 
of female faculty be identified, as well as those motives that are 
common to both women and men. 

Section IV; Extrinsic-State Theories 

As Henry Murray demonstrated in his original emphasis on 
both personal needs and environmental presses , the motivational 
equation is only half complete if consideration is not given to 
those motivating factors to be found in the faculty member's inter- 
ac;^ion with his physical and social environments. We must examine 
motives associated with his/h" relationships with significant 
others (family, peers, supervisors, subordinate^) and with depart- 
ment and/or divisional personnel. Consideration must also be given 
to the structure, process and climate of the collegiate institution 
:n which he/she works, as well as other local, i.egional and national 
groups and communities of which he/she is a member. 

We will examine extrinsic sources of motivation from three 
different theoretical perspectives: (a) personal factors that 
influence the ways in which one's environment is perceived and 
acted upon, (b) organizational factors that influence the way in 
which one performs his/her work in an institutional setting and (c) 
systemic factors that influence the way in which power and information 
is distributed in an institution, and thereby the way in which one 
perceives and is rewarded for his/her work. 

Personal Fac tors: 

Some of the earliest arid most influential work regarding the 
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motivating interaction between an individual and his/her environ- 
ment focused on the way in which a specific environment is 
interpreted by different people* Three theorists, in particular, 
stand out as articulate spokesmen for this interactional perspec- 
tive: (a) Kurt Lewin (1948) , (b) Fritz Heider (1958) and (c) Egon 
Brunswik (1956) . 

Lewin was primarily concerned with an examination of ways in 
which various environmental properties dynamically interact as they 
become transformed into psychic forces — forces that have positive 
or negative values, depending on the goals and needs of the person 
who is interacting with the environment. Relative to the issue of 
f acult / motivation, Lewin cautions us against too great a reliance 
on an examination of the physical properties of an environment. 
The "psychic" reality (one's "life space") is much more fluid and 
malleable than is the "phenomenal" reality. In identifying or 
changing the motives of faculty, it is essential that one attend to 
the ways in which rewards or other extrinsic motives are interpreted, 
transformed and integrated with other internalized environmental 
forces. Lewin has observed, for instance, that many positively- 
v:^lued goals lose their attrc- ctiveness as one approaches their 
attainment; furthermore, we are more likely to remember tasks that 
we have not yet completed, than those that we have completed 
(Zeigarnik Effect). These two factors speak to two important, and 
seemingly paradoxial, features about human motivation: we are 
often disillusioned with success and obsessed with failure. 

We can use Lewinian thecry to arrive at another important 
conclusion about human motivation. One's under st.^nding of human 
motivation should derive from an examination of critical choice 
points, rather than from an examination of normal, daily operations. 
Typically, people operate with a fairly clear anr' consistent set 
of goals. Work is engaged in to meet certain objectives that are 
relatively constant and obvious. It is only at a point where signi- 
ficant decisions have to be made between several positively valued 
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goals (or the avoidance of several negatively valued consequences), 
that the vital dynamics of one's motivational field becomes c^pparent. 
At these choice points, for instance, cne will often turn to 
others for help. Why have these other people been selected? At 
choice points, one often attempts to transform the value of one or 
more goals (cf. our discussion on cognitive balance, below). How 
and ^why does this transformation take place? In regard to research 
on faculty motivation, especially in the college clessroom, faculty 
should be studied either at the point when they are making important 
career or personal decisions, which is difficu^ rme and perhaps 

disruptive to observe, or in a somewhat artif: i:ing where 

they are being asked to examine and speculate ^/rjv.ac vheir decision- 
making processes at critical choice points. 

F; :t2 Heider (1958), a colleague of Lewin, provides a similar 
interactional model of human motivation. Heider emphasi^ses the 
motivating properties of cognitive "balance" in one's perception of 
. relationships with other people and objects. Lf, for example, 
one person (X) values another person (Y) and Y in turn values 
something (e.g., a book or another person) (Z) then if X also 
values Z, the configuration is ir balance. If X does not value 
Z, then cin imbalance is perceived. This imbala:rice is, in turn, 
motivating, for X will take action to change thi.s configuration: 
X will either change his/her appraisal of Z or his/her appraisal 
cf Y. Conversely, if X has a negative attitude toward both Y and Z, 
then Y^z attitude towa^rd Z s!".ould be positive. If it is not, then 
some change in attitude is likely to occur. X will increasingly 
value either Y or Z. 

With reference to faculty motivation, cognitive balance is 
probably even more important and motivating than it is for most 
other people — for faculty tend to value rationality and consistency. 
Much as White has argued for the inherent motivating properties of 
a sense of competence, Heider, as well as the "cognitive dissonance" 
theorists (cf . Festinger , 1957; Zimbardo^ 1969), have proposed 
that cognitive consistency is a desired state and that cognitive 
inconsistency (imbalance, dissonance or incongruity) is a state 
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which motivates people to change in attitudes^ perceptions or ac- 
tions (cf. Brown, 1965, Chapter 11). 

Wher^sas Heider is primarily interested in the effects of 
cognitive consistency on interpersonal perception and relation- 
ships, Festinger and his colleagues are concerned with the motivat- 
ing properties of consistency as they influence human decision-making 
processes, and one's perceptions and actions upon completion of 
this process. Festinger proposes that after a decision has been 
made, one will seek out evidence to confirm the worth of that de- 
cision, while avoiding contrary evidence. The decision-maker will be 
especially motivated to find confirmation for a decision, if his/ 
her choice was marginal (other choices being equally satisfying) 
and if the choice requires or is associated with a major expendi- 
ture of time, money, self-esteem, etc. 

The third interactional model, proposed by Brunswik, is prob- 
ably least well known of the three, but is potentially of greatest 
value in examining faculty motivation. Brunsv/ik believes that the 
environment in which one operates provides a "causal texture" for 
one's behavior (Postman and Tolman, 1959, p. 508). One's behavior 
is made possible and supported by this causal texture. Some aspects 
of the causal texture are relatively distant (dir.tal) , having 
only indirect effects on the individual. Other effects are 
close (proximal) — their effects can be directly ascertained. A 
third set of effects are central, being internal to the organism. 
The central effects cannot be directly observed, but must be in- 
ferred from behavior. 

To bu'ld on Brunswik 's initial model, we cati 'describe ele- 
ments of the environment as to their central, proximal or distal 
effects on a person; similarly, we can classify the effects of a 
person on his/her environment with reference to their central, 
proximal or distal impact. To simply state that a person and 
his/her environment are in interaction is not enough. The effects 
of c:^ indirect and delayed impact (distal) of a person on his/ht 
envi .:;onment (or vice versa) are quite different from the effects 
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of a direct and immediate impact (proximal) • Jay Forrester, the 
creator of system dynamics, a powerful, computer-^based analytic 
tool (cf, Forrester, 1971), has noted that delay factors in a 
complex system can be profoundly important. Many of the psycho- 
logical theories of human behavior that rely heavily' on the con- 
cept of feedback (cybernetics) (e.g.. Miller, Galanter and Pribram, 
1969) fail to take the delay factor into account. 

A second important principle to be derived from Brunswik's 
writings is his concept of "probabilistic f unctionalism. " Bruns- 
wik believes that a primary goal of any person is the achievement 
of accurate perceptions and understanding of distal events, i 
Whereas classical behaviorism focuses on the events which have 
direct and immediate (proximal) impact on an organism, Brunswik 
believes that effective adaptation to the environment requires 
an understanding or anticipation of a much broader (distal) 
temporal and spatial environment. It is not possible, with any 
degree of certainty, however, to infer the nature of distal features 
in the environment, given only the specific pattern of proximal 
features that are immediately available to us. There is an un- 
certainty gap associated with the prediction of proximal effects 
from distal causes or the inference of distal causes from proximal 
effects. This gap can never be closed except by ignoring distal 
effects. To the extent that t-here appears to be any Significant 
convergence between the proximal and distal, Brunswik states that 
the proximal cue in question has "ecological validity," 

Since we cannot know about distal causes with any certainty, 
we can only derive probabilistic stc^tements about the existence 
and nature of these causes, hence must always view distal causes 
and proximal effec-cs in a relativistic manner. We gather up 
a variety of proximal caes^ from many different sources, in order 
to increase our certainty in the act of understanding distal causes^ 
Probabilistic f unctionalism refers to this act of -rathering and 
compiling relative information from immediate (proximal) sources 
that are in some sense ecologically valid with reference to a 
distal environment — an environment which has an indirect, yet 
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significant, impact on us. 



Taken out of this highly theoretical contejct, and placed in 
the context of faculty motivation, Brunswik's model has several 
important implications. First, Brunswik provides a useful frame- 
work for understanding the relatiyistic dilemma which each of us, 
and particularly faculty members, must face in order to interact 
with our environments. On the one hand, foresight and expanded 
perceptions of the causal texture in our environment are valued 
and useful attributes of the successful participant in our society 
(these attributes seem to be at the heart of the mission of liberal 
arts education). On the other hand, a distal perspective is, 
by definition and by nature, remote and seemingly irrelevant. The 
foresdghted of our society are called "dreamers," those with 
expanded perspectives are known as "dilettantes." The college 
professor who insists upon considering that which is distant 
and only indirectly relevant, will soon lose the interests of 
his/her students. That which is distal must somehow be integrated 
with that which is proximal. This can be done by making distal 
events proximal. Some faculty become so involved in the remote 
past that it becomes part of their immediate reality. These 
faculty have chosen to retreat into their primary area of study 
so that it might become more proximal. Unfortunately, this type of 
professor is likely to become absorbed in his subject matter at thfe 
expanse of his/her students. 

Alternatively, the college professor can chose to keep the 
subject matter remote, but try to constantly examine the proximal 
("relevant") implications of the material for both himself /herself 
and his/her students. Unfortunately, the norms of many of our 
collegiate institutions often do not sustain this emphasis on 
relevance, hence we more frequently observe the "distal" professor 
for whom the content of his/her discipline acquires its own motivat- 
ing properties. 

A second dilemma also faces the college professor. It con- 
cerns ihe relativity associated with the study of distal events.. 
^ -29B- 
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Probabilistic f unctionalism might be considered the modus operandi 
for most areas of academic study. The college professor uses that 
information which is immediately available to attempt the formula- 
tion of more complete understanding of that which is remote in 
time and space. To operate in this relativistic and probabilistic 
mode, as a teacher or scholar, one must be "tolerant of ambiguity," 
"open to experience" and willing to abandon temporarily-held con- 
ceptual schemes (flexibility). The faculty member who is primarily 
motivated by order and certainty may be intolerant of this relativ- 
istic perspective concerning his/her discipline or area of special- 
ization. He/she will bend to find gratification in the classroom 
by presenting and testing for information that is defined as truths 
Thither, than as a probable or possible statement. Any challenge 
1: :^ this truth, or to the means by which this truth is derived, 

'lally viewed by this type of faculty member as offensive and 
..::i:?;ppropriate. Typically, this faculty member will demonstrate 
loyalty to his/her discipline (the source of truth) and to the 
troiditional role of an instructor as authority (the preserver of 
truth). 

Several of Brunswik's colleagues at the University of California 
conducted a study of the authoritarian personality, which focused 
on this absolutistic model of conceptualization. (Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson and Sanford, 1950). Though this work is itself 
quite complex and has generated a large amount of additional research 
and controversy (cf. Christie and Jahoda, 1954), we will reflect on 
only three general implications from the work. First, the study 
of authoritarianism identifies yet another potential source of 
cognitively-based motivation. The preservation of distinct 
categories (racial, ethnic, doctrinal, ideological) may be in- 
herently gratifying for some people. Even more likely, however, 
the authoritarian perspective has gained "secondary autonomy," 
initially being based in the chiid-rearing practices, general 
cultural milieu in which a child is reared, and various precipitat- 
ing stresses in the primary family (e.g., economic instability). 

s 
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In expanding on the work of Adorno and his associates, Rokeach 
(1960) examined dogmatism and rigidity as they occur at all points 
on an ideological spectrum — especially at the far right and left. 
Rokeach found as much dogmatism concerning certain belief systems 
among "liberals" as he did among "conservatives." Thus, in the study 
of faculty motivation, it is essential that the stereotypes of 
"innovative" faculty about traditional teaching-learning principles 
be carefully examined, and that the motivating properties that are 
imbedded in and expressed through these stereotypes be studied. 

A third major insight can be derived from the study of 
authoritarianism. In examining the extrinsic sources of human 
motivation, it is essential that one look at all levels of inter- 
action between a person and his environment. The research design 
and analysis that was completed in the study of authoritarianism 
embraced both the personal and interpersonal dimensions of human 
motivation. It also confronted complex social and political issues 
of the day. Studies of faculty motivation should emulate this 
approach to social research. 

Organizational Factors ; 

Within the past two decades, the leaders of business and 
industrial firms have increasingly recognized the major role 
that is played by human (interpersonal and organizational) factors 
in determining the level of employee motivation. Rensis Likert 
(1967, p. 1), one of the original and most successful advocates 
of this position, states it quite simply: 

All the activities of any enterprise are initiated and 
determined by the persons who make up that institution. 
Every aspect of a firm's activities is determined by the 
competence, motivation and general effectiveness of its 
human organization. Of all the tasks of management, 
managing the human component is the central and most 
important task, because all else depends upon how well 
it. is -done. 
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Along the same line, Douglas McGregor (1960) believes that 
each manager holds an implicit theory about how and why humans 
behave in an organizational setting. McGregor believes that this 
theory manifests itself in the manager's relationships with his/her 
subordinates (and supervisors) such that the theory becomes self- 
confirming. McGregor labels the most pervasive and traditional 
theory of motivation: "theory X." According to this theory: 

1. The average human being has an inherent dislike of 
work and will avoid it if he can. 

2. Because of this human dislike of work, most people 
must be coerced, controlled, directed, threatened 
with punishment to get them to put forth adequate 
effort toward the achievement of organizational 
objectives . 

3. The average human being prefers to be directed, wishes 
to avoid responsibility, has relatively little ambition, 
wants security above all. 

McGregor believes that most theories of managers (e .g. , those 

that emphasize the manipulation of rewards) implicitly embrace these 

assumptions. In opposition to this theory, McGregor (1960, pp. 

36-37) describes the Maslovian need hierarchy and notes that: 

a satisfied need is not a motivator of behavior. 
...when man's physiological needs are satisfied and he 
is no longer fearful about his physical welfare, his 
social needs become important motivators of his behavior. 
These are such needs as those for belonging, for associa- 
tion, for acceptance by one's fellows, for giving and 
receiving friendship and love . 

McGregor observes that social needs are recognized by the 
typical manager, but are viewed as a threat to the organization. 
McGregor proposes that hic^her order needs (esteem, reputation) 
are equally as important — and , rarely satisfied. Because Theory 
X ignores these higher order motives, it explains the consequence 
of a particular managerial strategy, but neither explains nor 
describes human nature. (McGregor, 1960, p. 42) 

As an alternative to Theory X, McGregor offers Theory Y 
which embodies the following basic assumptions: 
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!• The expenditure of physical and mental effort in work 
is as natural as play or rest. 

2. External control and the threat^of punishment are not^ 
the only means for, bringing about effort toward organi- 
zational objectives. I4an will exercise self-direction 
and self-control in the service of objectives to which 
he is committed. 

3. Commitment to objectives is a function of the rewards 
associated with their achievement. 

4. The average human being learns , under proper conditions^ 
not only to accept but to seek responsibility. 

5. The capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of 
imagination, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution 
of organizational problems is widely, not narrowly, 
distributed in the population. 



6. Under the conditions of modern industrial life, the 

intellectual potentialities of the average human being 
are only partially utilized. 




McGregor (1960 , p. 49) emphasized in Theory Y the integra- 
tion of personal and organizational goals: "the creation of 
conditions such that the members of the organization can achieve 
their own goals best by directing their efforts toward the 
success of the enterprise." 

A similar model, with somewhat different emphases, is proposed 
by Blake and Mouton (1964) in their theory of "grid management." 
They advocate the integration of concerns about successful comple- 
tion of the tasks of an organization' ("concern for production") 
with concerns about the process by which this task is being per- 
formed ("concern for people"). Blake and Mouton propose that the 
common assumption among managers is that task and process concerns 
are antithetical, whereas in fact (in the tradition of Theory Y) a 
group which is working effectively together and enjoys working 
together will also more successfully accomplish its task. 

Several managerial orientations have been identified by 
Blake and Mouton in terms of the interaction between concern, 
or lack of concern for task (production) and process (people) . 
On the one hand, we find the ' self-sufficient manager who is primarily 
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concerned with production* He/she believes that it is wasted time 
and energy to be concerned for his employee's thoughts and feelings 
He does not believe that the quantity or quality of the task is 
affected by the employee's thoughts or feelings. He/she views 
the primary function of the manager to be one of giving orders 
and ensuring that these orders are carried out. Consequently^ 
he/she is often consumed in the task of acquiring power and there- 
by ensuring compliance. Power is obtained through formal authority 
acquisition of expertise or status , and selection of compliant 
subordinates. 

The " good neighbor " manager, conversely> is primarily con- 
cerned with people and process, often at the expense of task 
and production. He/she feels that the task is incidental to good 
morale within his/her work group. The "country club" atmosphere 
which often pervades the working environment in which this type of 
manager operates, is, ironically, just as devoid of trust as tha 
environment of the self-sufficient manager. In one case, the 
manager does not trustfthe personal or collective task competence 
of his/her employees; in the other case ("good neighbor") he/she 
does not trust their interpersonal competence — specifically, their 
abilities to handle disagreement and conflict. 

Several balanced orientations are identified by Blake and 
Mouton. The default manager is actively concerned with neither 
production nor people. He/she tends to believe that the task is 
impossible to complete because people are lazy and indifferent 
(a sel ':-suf f icient manager without power) or because they are too 
ambitious and aggressive (a good neighbor without his/her "club") . 
The traditional manager believes that simultaneous concern for 
both task and process is impossible. He/she believes that the 
task comes first, but that if people are pushed too hard they 
will become ineffective. He/she therefore tends to swing between 
self-sufficient and good neighbor modes of management. The partici - 
pative manager — Blake and Mouton's ideal — -is concerned with both 
task and process, believing that effective process will increase 
productivity, inn 
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In terms of motivation theory, the Blake and Mouton model 
reflects on the needs of both managers and employees. Referring 
to Schutz's theory of interpersonal motivation, the good neighbor 
manager seems to be primarily concerned with issues of inclusion 
arid associated social needs, such as affiliation, acceptance and 
avoidance of social embarrassment. Conversely, the self-sufficient 
manager seems to be primarily concerned with control needs and 
associated esteem needs such as achievement, autonomy and recognition. 

The work environment that these two types of managers tend to 
create are also responsive to fulfillment of these needs. The 
"self-sufficient" environment will appeal to and motivate the 
worker who wants a clear definition of control and power (the 
authoritarian personality), as well as the worker who is production 
or achievement-oriented. The latter type of worker must feel that 
he/she is playing a significant part in the production process, in 
order to be able to accept partial credit for the achievement. If 
he/she doesn't feel like an active contributor, then the achieve- 
ment-oriented worker will feel alienated in a self-sufficient 
environment. Conversely, the good neighbor environment will be 
attractive to the worker with dominant social needs, though only 
the participative environment will be consistently supportive of 
these needs. The environment of a default manager will meet very 
few needs, hence employees will themselves default in their active 
interest in the institution. They will find alternative institutional 
settings in which to meet needs other than those involving security. 
The "default" worker is the classic bureaucrat. 

The typical college or university environment is probably 
best described as self-sufficient or default, depending on the 
leadership style that is dominant in the institution. Many small 
liberal arts colleges (especially those that are still church-related) 
tend to be administered by self-sufficient managers, whereas 
the administration of prestigious private institutions tends to 
be default in nature— supporting the traditional role of academic 
leader as socratic facilitator or "first among peers." A default 
management style is also quite common in. large public universities. 
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but for different reasons: much like the contemporary American 
city, the public university may be unmanageable • The university 
behaves more like a municipality or neighborhood than it does a 
formal, hierarchical organization or institution. The faculty, 
as members of this neighborhood, will usually experience mixed 
loyalties, giving primary allegiance to discipline or profession, 
or, like the bureaucrat, to institutions other than the university 
(family, church, recreation, etc.). "The university president," an 
unidentified pundit has said, "is like the man who sits on the edge 
of the dock trying to control the flight of the seagulls above," 

During the past decade, some collegiate institutions have 
moved toward more participative managerial environments in which 
the workers (in this case, faculty, staff and, in a few instances, 
students) have gained a meaningful voice in the governance of the 
institution — though usually not in areas of immediate and tangible 
impact (e.g., budgets, student selection criteria). A truly 
participative environment has been explored at those few collegiate 
institutions which have, with varying degrees of success, embraced 
a community governance model. 

McGregor, Blake and Mouton all affirm the assumption that a 
useful theory of human motivation- will focus not on an explanation 
of why a specific person is active, but rather on an explanation 
of why that person has chosen a specific course of action. By 
focusing only on the reasons for activity (work), one ignores 
many of the primary motivators that may influence the direction 
of activity (e.g., curiosity, achievement and affiliation). Work 
may have been initiated as a means of acquiring the resources to 
meet primary needs (physiological and security) . In this sense, 
work may be considered an "instrumental act" that is repeated 
because it is "reinforced" (rewarded) . Work, however, may soon 
become rewarding in and of itself, once the primary needs are met 
(provided that the organizational climate is conducive to the 
satisfaction of alternative motives) . Work in this way acquires 
"secondary autonomy." It meets an expanding universe of needs. 
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(physiological and security). In this sense, work may be con- 
sidered an "instr^amental act" that is repeated because it is 
"reinforced" (rewarded) . Work, however, may soon become rewarding 
in and of itself, once the primary needs are met (provided that 
the organizational climate is conducive to the- satisfaction of 
alternative motives). Work in this way acquires "secondary 
autonomy." It meets an expanding universe of needs, hence 
becomes more meaningful and consistently attractive. The reper- 
toire of motives will increase in size and scope if the organization 
climate is also responsive to the changing needs and motivating 
properties associated with each stage of adult development. 

To the extent that leaders of a collegiate institution can 
effectively integrate the goals of the institution with the 
expanding, work-related needs, motives and goals of its faculty, 
then members of the faculty can be expected to work in an effec- 
tive manner toward the achievement of these institutional goals . 
To the extent that the faculty member's personal goals are viewed 
as being inevitably in opposition to the goals of the institution, 
and to the extent that successful performance of instruction is 
viewed as being somehow independent of the processes associated 
with personal motives and goals, then members of the faculty can 
be expected to perform in a manner that is only coincidentally 
related to goals of the institution. 

The third theorist we will consider, Frederick 
Herzberg, expands on McGregor's and Blake's and Mouton's discus- 
sions of the motivational properties of work. Herzberg (Herzberg, 
et al., 1959) found in his studies of work motivation that the 
flct^rs which make people satisfied with their jobs are not those 
which, when absent, make these people dissatisfied. Those factors 
which provide satisfaction are: achievement, recognition, work 
itself, responsibility and advancement. Each of these factors is 
directly task-related and corresponds to Blake and Mouton's perform- 
ance dimension. The factors which independently yield dissatis- 
faction are interpersonal relationships (both with one's supervisor 
and with peers), the technical abilities of the supervisor, company 
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policy and administration, physical working conditions, and the 
individual's personal life off the 70b — factors that relate to the 
context or environment within whiv::h the job is performed. The 
process (people) dimensions that Blake and Mouton identify seems 
to closely correlate with the sources of dissatisfaction. Salary 
tends to serve as both a source of satisfaction and a source of 
dissatisfaction. 

Examined in the context of our previous discussions about 
need hierarchies, Herzberg's findings seem to indicate that once 
basic security needs are.met (salary) , the sources of satisfaction 
in work tend to be related to a higher order of needs (esteem and 
actualization) than are sources of dissatisfaction (which primarily 
relate to social needs). One might hypothesize, using Maslow's 
hierarchy, that sources of dissatisfaction must be eliminated before 
the worker will find satisfaction, and that interpersonal and 
organization process issue must be confronted before the inherent 
satisfactions of effective task performance will be recognized. 

Herzberg also suggests that sources of satisfaction ("satisf iers" 
tend to promote increased production, hisnce can be called "motivators. 
Sources of dissatisfaction, conversely, tend not to reduce production 
rates, nor does the elimination of these "dissatisf iers" increase 
production. Active resistance to a particular job may be reduced 
by elimination of "dissatisf iers ; " however, the passive acceptance 
that results is not motivating to the worker. ' Turning once again 
to Blake and Mouton 's model, we can conclude that a "good neighbor" 
policy will reduce work dissatisfaction, but will not itself 
increase the effectiveness of the work environment. Sayles and 
Strauss (1966, p. 145) indicate that this type of "hygienic" 
management: "may provide a pleasant environment in which to work 
and a considerable amouht of around- the- job satisfaction, but 
little satisfaction through the job and little sense of enthusiasm 
or creativity . " Conversely, the task-oriented environment can 
yield satisfaction for the employee only if he/she has enough 
influence (power) in this environment for it to be at least in 
part responsive to his/her needs. Once again, an integrated 
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approach to management seems to be essential if the worker— in this 
case, faculty member— is to be motivated in his/her work. 

Systemic Factors ; 

Though the personal and organizational dimensions seem to 
cover most of the widely-known extrinsic theories of human motiva- 
tion, there is a third dimension that potentially could yield 
significant insights into the motivations of faculfcy—the systemic 
dimension. Each member of our society must confront each day a 
complex, overlapping and often contradictory set of social systems. 
Some of these systems are political in nature, others are economic, 
religious, educational, etc. Some systems exist entirely within 
the institutions in which people work. Other systems tend to , 
overlap or reside entirely outside these work-related institutions. 

A social system can be defined as any group of people who 
construct boundaries and support an unequal distribution of power 
in order to accomplish certain common goals. System-boundaries 
are defined as implicit or explicit rules for membership and 
conduct. Power is defined as the capacity to control, based on 
the capacity to coerce, influence or inspire. Without boundaries 
or a gradient of power, a social system, like any physical or 
biological system, would lack coherence and direction, hence could 
not be goal-attaining. 

Within any social system, there is also a flow of both infor- 
mation and resources.. The rate and direction of this flow will 
vary drastically from one social system to another, and will have 
a profound impact on the motivations of people who occupy the system. 
In order to illustrate the dynamics of information and resource 
flow, we will specifically focus on one aspect of a social system, 
namely, the reward structure and its influence on cooperation and 
competition in the system. Other dimensions might yield equally 
as useful insights (e.g., the structures within a social system that 
encourage obedienca tcf. Milgram, 1963]. 
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Von Neumann and Morgenstern (1944) discuss the influence of 
reward structures on cooperative and competitive behavior in a 
social system by describing a hypothetical dilemma that confronts 
two men who have been arrested as criminal suspects. They have 
been placed in two different cells and are not allowed to communi- 
cate with one another. One at a time, each prisoner is presented 
with two options: to confess or not to confess. The decision made by 
prisoner A will have consequences that are in part dependent on the 
decisions made by prisoner B — and vice versa — as illustrated in 
Table 3, 

TABLE THREE 
PAYOFF MATRIX FOR THE PRISONER'S DILEMMA 



U 
Q) 
C 
O 

w 
u 



Not 

Confess 



Confess 



Prisoner B 
Not Confess 

1 yr, for A 
1 yr, for B 

6 months for A 
20 years for B 



Confess 

20 yrs, for A 
6 months for B 

8 yrs, for A 
8 yrs. for B 



If prisoner A confesses and prisoner B does not confess, then 
prisoner A will get only 6 months in prisorx for turning state ' s 
evidence. If both A and B confess, then both will receive a term 
of eight years. On the other hand, if A does not confess, then 
he will receive only one year, on a lesser charge, if B also 
does not confess. If B does confess (turns state's evidence) then 
A will be fully charged for the crime, receiving a 20 year prison 
term. The dilemma for A is profound: mutual non-confession would 
be of benefit to both prisoners, yet each prisoner can obtain even 
greater benefit by assuming cooperative behavior on the part of 
the other prisoner, and then confessing. However, the other prisoner 
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can be expected to consider the same option. Consequently, most 
players in this game will confess in ordey to avoid the 20-year 
term. 



This particvilar condition is called a "non-zero-sum" game, 
for the two participants can cooperatively choose a course of 
action which, in relative terms, will benefit both participants. 
A "zero-sum" game is one in which any choice will inevitably 
benefit one player at the expense of the other player (as is the 
case in most competitive sports) . The non-zero-sum game is in 
many ways much more destructive than zero-sum and can actually 
lead to much more competitive behavior. Non-zero sum requires an 
initial level of trust if cooperative behavior is to be an appro- 
priate response. This level of trust is rarely present in new 
social systems, hence competitive behavior is anticipated. The • 
non-zero-sum payoff matrix (Table Three) makes the anticipation of 
competition a "self-fulfilling prophecy"; consequently, competition 
is witnessed, leading to further reductions in the trust level, 
further increases in the tenclency toward competition, ?tc . Unlike 
the zero-sum systems, in which there is no rational option other 
than competition, the non-zero-sum system will tend to produce 
"face saving" behavior and extensive rationalization concerning 
one's reasons for engaging in competitive behavior. Thus, even 
if communication channels are open, once the cycle of mistrust 
and competition has begun, the information that is conveyed will 
tend to be meaningless with reference to the resolution of conflict 
(cf. Deutsch and Drauss, 1962). 

The prisoner's dxlemma is often called a "mixed motive" 
game, for it places in conflict the rewards that come with both 
cooperation and competition. The motives associated with this 
type of reward structure are, in fact, even more profoundly 
mixed, for a variety of other needs soon become wrapped up in the 
negative spiral of mistrust, competition, distorted communication, 
face-saving and rationalization. Both task and process needs are 
blocked. Typically, even the basic security needs associated with 
holding a job (or, in an international context, physical survival) 
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are challenged in systems which perpetuate this type of reward 
structure. 



When one examines the reward structures that typify collegiate 
insitutions, the dilemma of our two prisoners does not seem to be 
remote. During the past decade, for instance, only a limited 
number of tenured positions are available in most collegiate 
institutions to untenured faculty. Typically, these untenured 
faculty are being considered on a comparative rather than absolute 
basis. Thus, the relative success of one untenured faculty member 
is, in part, contingent on the relative failure of another 
untenured faculty member. This condition is understandable, and 
probably unavoidable. A zero-sum game best identifies this condi- 
tion as we have described it so far. The system gets much more 
complex, however, and yields a much more destructive non-zero-sUm 
game, when other factors are considered. 

Untenured faculty are encouraged to work together on committees, 
in department meetings a 'id even in the same classroom ( team- teaching) • 
This cooperation is quite understandable, and, once again, unavoid- 
able» However, the untenured faculty are in this manner placed 
in a "mixed motive"/"ncn-ze.ro-sum" game. The untenured faculty 
are frequently encouraged^ through faculty development programs,, " 
to work closely together in the improvement of their instructional 
skills or in the creation of a supportive environment for continuing 
professional growth. While each of these cooperative efforts might 
improve the professional performance of the untenured faculty 
member and can ultimately improve the teaching-learning process 
at the collegiate institution, they create a dilemma for the unten- 
ured faculty member: does he/she ^.independently work for his/her 
own career advancement at the expense of both his/her colleagues 
and institution, and his/her own professional growth? This dilemma 
places the Blake and Mouton grid in a somewhat different perspective. 
The "self-sufficient" manager (or faculty member) is one in a 
non-zero-sum system who chooses the competitive strategy, thereby 
meeting security and esteem needs, whereas the "good neighbot" 
selects a cooperative strategy, at the expense of the task, thereby 
meeting social needs. In a non-zero-sum system, one does not 
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have the option of integrating the two approaches to management, 
just as one must choose in a non-zero-sum game between the satis- 
faction of different kinds of needs. Neither of the available 
options optimizes the motivational potential of either partici- 
pant in the system. 

One must design social systems that do not depend on trust 
for cooperation to be rewarded. Rather the system should create 
conditions in which trust is a reasonable expectation. Trust 
should never be considered the goal of an organization or social 
system, but rather a by-product of effective design and implementa- 
tion of this system. Conversely^ mistrust should be considered 
symptomatic of profound system problems, possibly reflecting the 
presence Qf non-zero-sum reward structures. While in the example 
described above, there may not be any immediate solution to the 
dilemma of the untenured faculty member, it is essential that 
people who work with this man or woman, and who try to understand 
the motives that influence his/her behavior, be aware of the nature 
and often painful implications of the dile.rama. 

By simply increasing the level of trust in a social system 
one has not necessarily ameliorated the underlying causes of 
a "justifiable" mistrust. Meaningful system change should follow 
another set of guidelines. While social system theorists are 
certainly in agreement as to what these guidelines should be, 
several ingredients are commonly identified (cf. Beckhard, 1969, 
pp. 10-11). First, an effective and supportive work environment 
should be one in which work is judged against the accomplishment 
of specific goals that have been at least in part determined by 
and certainly acknowledged by all members of the system. Second, 
form should follow function in the system. The problem, task 
or project should determine how the human resources are organized. 
Precedents should be considered as useful information rather than 
as imperatives. Third, decisions in a social system should be made 
by or near the primary sources of information, regardless of the 
location of this source of a formal organization chart, i.e., 
those who know should decide. Fourth, rewards should be given out 
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not only for short-term gains or the achievement of certain per- 
formance standards (task goals) but also for the growth and develop- 
ment of subordinates and for the creation of a viable work group 
(process goals). 

Fifth, coinmunication laterally and vertically in the system 
should be relatively undisturbed. People should generally be 
open and confronting and they should share all relevant facts, 
including feelings, and feel neither rewarded nor punished for 
this activity. Sixth, there should be a minimum amount of inappro- 
priate win-lose (zero-sum) activities between individuals or 
groups, and even fewer non-zero-sum activities. Constant efforts 
should exist at all levels of the system to treat conflict as a 
problem which is to be solved rather than savored. Seventh, 
conflicts around tasks and projects should be expected, as expressed 
in a clash of ideas; however, relatively little energy should be 
expended in clashes over interpersonal difficulties, because these 
difficulties have been anticipated and worked through at an early 
stage. The system should be open to information flow between all 
parts of the system and between this system and other systems. 
Ninth, the uniqueness of each person (and unit) in the system should 
be acknowledged and valued, as should the interdependence of these 
people (and units) in the system. A managerial system should be 
designed to support this value (participative management: Blake 
and Mouton) . Finally, the system should be self-correcting (feed- 
back) and self-renewing (Gardner, 1963). It is a system which learns 
from its mistakes (cf. Michael, 1973). 

Section V; Preliminary Model 
We have attempted in the last three sections of this working . 
paper to review a wide variety of theories that relate to the 
issue of human motivation. We have selected theories that are 
either central to the field of motivation or offer an interesting 
and potentially fertile alternative perspective on the factors 
that contribute to our understanding of humaii motivation. We have 
also attempted to relate these theories, in a tentati'^e manner, to 
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the issue of faculty motivation. In the second working paper we 
will explore the properties of faculty motivation in more depth, 
with specific reference to that information which is cxarrently 
available about faculty motivation. 

To bridge the gap between these two papers, we will conclude 
this first working paper with the brief description of a highly 
tentative first approximation to a general model of faculty 
motivation. Table Four contains a graphic representation of this 
model. The inner circle might be considered the suitimation of 
various motivating forces that impinge on the faculty at any one 
moment in time. This overall level of motivation could be reflected 
in the emotions of the faculty member. He/she might, for instance, 
be asked to indicate how he/she feels about his/her role as a 
teacher. The overall level might also be reflected in his/her 
conceptualization of the teaching role. He/she might draw up a 
list of the positive and negative aspects of college teaching, 
giving each aspect a rating as to its motivational "force" (to 
use Lewin's concept). Third, the overall motivational level might 
be reflected in, airic? 'neasured by, the behavior of the faculty 
member in the classroom. Through self-ratings (possibly based on 
video-taped replays of a class) , as well as peer and/or student 
observations and ratings, the behavior of the faculty member could 
be assessed relative to specific motivational criteria (e.g., 
amount of eye contact with students as an indication of affiliative 
interest) . 

In the first ring around this inner circle, four categories of 
faculty motivation are identified which are specifically concerned 
with instruction. The first category is labeled " interest in 
teaching . " The faculty member feels that teaching and/or the 
learning process is inherently interesting. He/she might also 
enjoy contact with students, and may find that college teaching 
provides an opportunity for extensive and enjoyable contact with 
other people in an academic setting. He/she might also enjoy 
teaching as a profession — its esteem, autonomy, financial security, 
etc. This source of motivation derives primarily from the processes 
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of instruction, rather than from the content of this instruction. 
The faculty member who derives primary gratification from this 
source would enjoy teaching regardless of his/her discipline, 
institution, or even, possibly, level of instruction (primarily, 
secondary, undergraduate, graduate, post-graduate). 

The second motivational category relates to the task rather 
than process of teaching — that is to the subject matter that is 
being taught. The faculty member enjoys teaching because he/she find 
the subject matter to be relevant to one or more valued populations: 
(a) himself /herself, (b) his/her students, (c) his/her discipline, 
(d) his/her institution, or (e) his/her society. The subject 
matter may be immediately relevant (proximal) , or it may be 
assumed by the faculty member to be relevant over a long period 
of time (distal) . A faculty member who is primarily motivated to 
teach as a result of interest in the subject matter will tend to 
vary in his/her level of interest and enthusiasm depending on 
what he/she is teaching, whereas the faculty who is primarily 
motivated by an interest in teaching will tend to vary in level 
of interest depending on how he/she is teaching. 

The third category of faculty motivation is labeled personal 
need. The profession of teaching directly meets a series of needs 
that are immediately associated with either the task or the process 
of teaching. These needs tend to be associated with intrinsic 
sources of motivation (such as needs for security, social and 
stimulation needs, needs for esteem and identity, and need for 
self-actualization), the faculty member who is dominated by this 
source of motives will tend neither to be task-oriented nor process- 
oriented, but will instead be self-oriented (cf. Bales, 1953). 

The fourth category of faculty motivation encompasses the 
variety of factors that make up the educational environment in 
which the faculty member works. These environmental factors are 
considered either compatible or incompatible with his/her goals 
or methods of instruction. Some sources of compatibility/ 
incompatibility are: (1) institutional/departmental rewards, 
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(2) institutional/departmental norms, (3) institutional/depart- 
mental goals, (4) physical setting of the classroom, office, 
etc., (5) institutional resources, and (6) characteristics of the 
student population. The faculty member who is dominated by these 
motivational sources will tend toward the role of "organization 
man," "politician" or "revolutionary." The structures and 
processes of the organization will tend to dominate his interests 
as a college teacher. He/she, in other words, will tend to teach 
primarily out of a love/hate preoccupation with the operations of 
a specific institution or higher education in general. This 
category is closely related to the extrinsic sources of motivation. 

The third, fourth and fifth rings of this motivational 
diagram represent the three different general sources of human 
motivation that we have examined in this working paper. We propose 
that the faculty-specific motivational factors that are identified 
in the inner ring are, in fact, vehicles for the expression of 
more basic human motives that are not specific to any occupational 
group. Though the personal and environmental motives in the inner 
ring are probably more immediately linked to these general human 
motives than are the other two categories, these latter categories 
(interest in teaching and in subject matter) cannot be considered 
in isolation from the more general sources of motivation. 

The three outer rings are also closely linked with one another. 
The intrinsic-state and trait motives act as screens or filters 
for the extrinsical ly-derived motives. "Presses" (to use Murray's 
term) from the environment will have no impact on a faculty 
member if these presses are not in some sense related to the 
development tasks and personal needs of the faculty member. 
Similarly, the intrinsic state motives are in some sense screened 
or filtered by the trait motives, for if the developmental tasks 
do not directly relate to major and long-term needs of the faculty 
member, then they will not be performed. Growth and development 
are too painful for anyone to persistently seek to achieve them, 
unless they are closely tied to major personal needs and goals. 
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In a comparable fasjiion, the motives which are specifically 
associated with the instructional performance of faculty (inner 
ring) will link with only a sub-set of the more general motives 
(outer rings) which engage faculty. The general motives which 
are not associated with the faculty member's work might be central 
to other aspects of the faculty member's life or may remain 
unexpressed^ 

In summary, an effective research program that examines faculty 
motivation, or an effective faculty development program which 
purports to be sensitive to the motives of faculty, must address 
each of these complex motivational dimensions, as well as the 
interaction between these dimensions. A more detailed model is 
certainly called for, once we have obtained more information 
about faculty motivation. The second working paper will hopefully 
prepare the way for the collection of such information. 
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WORKING PAPER ON FACULTY MOTIVATION: 
A SURVEY OF THEORY AND RESEARCH CONCERNING 
- « FACULTY MOTIVATION 

Section I: Introduction 

The sources of motivation and job satisfaction fdr faculty 
are probably perceived quite differently by the Am^ public 
than they are by college faculty. As Herbert Livesey (1975/ p.4) 
has noted in his book The Professors: - 



. . . the American college professor has been the most . 
pampered professional in our society. Despite . . 
grievances of often dubious legitimacy . . . no other 
occupational group can match the accumulated compensa- 
tions, both economic and psychic, of the professoriate. 
Only in private do prof essors concede this reality . ... 
What they already have is impressive. 

Livesey cites the impressive salaries of most faculty (especi 
ally given the nine month year), as compared to other salaried 
professional and technical workers in the United States. He also 
observes that the professor's obligations are comparatively low. 
The college teacher must report to the typical campus no more than 
one hundred and twenty days of each calendar year~though Livesey 
does acknowledge the fact that additional time is taken up in 
classroom preparation, committee work, etc. 

At the heart of Livesey's (1975, p. 27) contention that the 
college professor is in a highly favored jirofession is the notion 
of freedom: ~ " 



No other worker enjoys it to the same degree or in so 
many dimensions. Being a professor means nearly half 
of every year free to read, to study, to travel, to 
idle, to be with one's family. ... In a broader 
sense, it means the freedom to speak vigorously on 
any issue with little fear of econOTttic reprisal. 

Livesey, however, would be the first to admit that these, 
and other tangible benefits that are available to the college 
professor (e.g., free tuition for his/her children, excellent 
retirement plans), cannot account for the rich diversity of 
faculty. His book itself is primarily devoted to an exposition 
of the unique needs and interests of several, exceptional profes- 
sors.' Furthermore, Livesey, like many others who have observed 
or interviewed faculty (e.g., Sanford, 1971; Axelrod, 1973; 
Preedman, 1973; Freedman, et al, 1976) , find that the primary 
interests and goals of faculty generally lie outside the domain 
of salary, benefits and reduced obligations. Livesey is probably 
an^nrate in emphasizing the economic and psychic freedom associated 
with the college teaching profession, but he has not explored all 
relevant dimensions of this motivating factor or examined many of 
the other motivating factors to be found in the professorial life 
of a productive faculty member. 

What then does motivate faculty— especially in their roles as ■ 
teachers? We have encountered this question from one perspective ' 
in the first working paper by reviewing a series of theories about 
human motivation, and by trying to relate these theories to an 
understanding of faculty motivation.. In this second working paper 
we will focus on the issue of faculty motivation from a more con- 
crete perspective, examining the research and theories that have " , 
been directly focused on faculty motivation. While the interest- : 
ing biographical descriptions of Livesey and others yrtio have written:^ 
about faculty (e.g., Robert Per sig, the author of a highly disturb- , 
ing account of the physical and psychic journeys of a faculty member! 
Zen and the Ajct of Motorcycle Maintenance are provocative , they - 
do not provide a systematic perspective on the sources of faculty 
motivation, 
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As Sanford (1971) has noted, very little research is currently 
available concerning the attitudes, values or role-definitions 
of faculty. V7e must add faculty motivation to this list. In our r 
view of research on faculty motivation ^ therefore, we have not 
restricted our attention to research on faculty motivation, per se , 
but have also explored related areas of research and theory about 
faculty (e.g., teaching styles). 

We will somewhat arbitrarily divide our survey on faculty 
motivation into three sections: (1) intr insic- trait , (2) intrinsic 
state, and (3) extrinsic. In each section we will review the rele- 
vant literature and relate it to the theories presented in the 
first working paper. V7e will also briefly speculate about other 
areas of research that might be pursued, thereby leading to the 
list of researchable hypotheses that are listed in Appendix D. 

Section II ; Intrinsic-Trait - Sources of Faculty Mot ivation 

It is surprising to discover that little research has been 
performed concerning the traits or needs which influence or 
determine the interests of faculty as teachers. Some research 
has been conducted on the relationship between the personality 
characteri.stics of teachers and their ratings by students, though 
the results have shown that those traits which are valued in our 
culture , e.g., friendliness , cooperativeness , agreeableness , 
restraint and objectivity (Ryans, 1960), are also the traits 
associated with effective teaching. In one study on college teach- 
ing (Issaacson, McKeachie and Milholland, 1963) — to illustrate the 
process — teaching assistants in a psychology class were asked to 
describe their colleagues in terms of five traits or character- 
istics: surgency (assertiveness, energy etc.), agreeableness, 
dependability, emotional stability and culture (artistic, effec-. 
tively intellectual, etc.). .Only the fifth trait (culture) was 
found to significantly differentiate teaching assistants in 
their instructional ratings by students. The failure of several 
of the other traits to significantly differentiate successful and 
unsuccessful teachers, however, did lead the researchers to 
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speculate that students might differ in their reactions to these 
traits (i.e., differing student learning styles), thereby cancel- 
ing out any significant effects. 



The description and examination of teaching styles provides 
a second approach to the study of faculty motivation that might 
yield useful information concerning motivating traits in faculty. 
Implicit in the current models of teaching style is the assumption 
that faculty are differently attracted to the teaching-learning 
process because this process will meet differing personal needs. 
To date there has been a fairly large amount of material written 
about teaching styles, though almost all of it is based on informal 
observations rather than systematic research. We will briefly 
review this literature, then speculate on the relevance of it to 
the issue of faculty motivation. 



One of the first attempts to categorize different styles of 
teaching was made by Joseph Adelson (1961, pp. 395-98, 400-01), 
who drew an analogy between primitive modes of healing and types 
of teaching: 



The teacher as shaman ; Here the teacher's orientation is 
narcissistic. The public manner does not matter; this 
type of teacher is not necessarily vain or exhibitionistic; 
he may in fact appear to be withdrawn, diffident, even 
humble. Essentially however, he keeps the audiences' atten- 
tion focused on himself. He invites us to observe the per- 
sonality in its encounter with the subject matter. . ..When 
this orientation is combined with unusual gifts, we have 
a charismatic teacher, one of those outstanding and memorable 
personalities who seem more than life-size. The charismatic 
teacher is marked by power, energy and commitment. ... 
In some cases the narcissistic teacher's impression on us is 
strong but transient; he moves us, but the spell does not 
survive the moment. We admire him as we admire a great 
performer .... 

The teacher as priest ; The priestly healer claims his 
power not through personal endowment, but through his office; 
he is the agent of an omnipotent authority. Do we have a 
parallel to this in teaching? I would say it is the teacher 
who stresses not his personal virtues, but his membership in 
a powerful or admirable collectivity. . . o The narcissistic 
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teacher to some degree stands apart from hisf dieciplihe 
and seems to say: ^1 am valiiable in nyself^*!^^:i T^^ 
teacher says: "I am valuable for what I belong 
resent and personify a collective identity. "^^^y ^^^^^^ of the 

teacher's tasks is to help tJie student absorb ;tH 
the collective past and accept the common bluepr;int for the 
future. ; . . One of the distinctive featiires^jO^^ 
of teaching is that both teacher and student may share a 
common model or group of models , either exalted contempor- 
aries or Great Ancestorsv ... The educationar^^^^p^ is 
in some dgree an extended rite of passage; the teach s 
role is to prepare the student for the trial&^^^h^^^^^^^ en- 
dure, and to administer the tests that will initiate him. 

The teacher as mystic heailer : The mystic healer- f inds the 

course of illness in the patient ' s personality .^H^ the 

patient of disease by helping him to cbrrect an^^^^^^^ 

or to realize a hidden strength. The analpgyjhe^^^ -^^ 

a remote one — is to the teacher ;! will term: a:iyril^ 

He concentrates neither on h imse If # not the ; s^ j e c t-ma tt er , 

nor the discipline , but on the student, saying: "I will help 

you become what you are." - Wee may recall Mich^^ 

approach to sculpture: looking at the raw block ^^o^^ marble, . 

he tried to uncover the statue within it.^^./ S^^^ 

istic teacher regard his unformed student r this^^^ type of teacher 
keeps his own achievement and personality vSecoridary; he 
works to help the student find what is best: arid most essen- 
tial within himself . ... (This) is a model-less approach to 
-teaching? the teacher points neither to himself nor ^^^t^ 
some immediately visible figure, but chooses to work with 
students' potential and toward an intrinsicially abstract . 
or remote ideal. . . . (This) mode of teaching demands 
great acumen, great sensitivity--the ability to vary one's 
attack according to the phase of teaching and to^^^^t^ student — 
now lenient, now stern, now encouraging, now critical. 



Adelson provides an intriguing and graphic portrayal of 
three different kinds of teaching; however, his description of 
the teacher as mystic healer, the one style he apparently values 
most highly, seems the least precise. Furthermore, this threefold 
categorization does not seem to have confronted the full complexity 
of the teaching process. 



In more recent studies, Richard Mann (Mann, et al, 1970, pp. 
1-19) has defined six different styles of teaching, all of which 
are potentially effective in certain instructional settings. These 
six are: 
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The teacher as expert ; This aspect of the teacher role 
conjures up the disparity between teacher and student with 
respect to the knowledge, experience and wisdom they can 
apply to the siabject matter of the course. The teacher is 
the expert, at least within certain defined areas of know- 
ledge. His presumed expertise underlies both his right to 
be there and the students' interest in taking the course. 

The teacher as formal authority ; Viewed from the perspective 
of the larger social structure within which the college 
classroom is located, the teacher is an agent not only of 
instruction but also of control and evaluation. He is respon- 
sible to a group of administrators and. external agents who 
expect him to instire uniformity of standards and" a justifiable 
evaluation system based on merit when he presents his set of 
grades at the end of the coxirse. 

The teacher as socializing agent ; ... the teacher's goals 
typically reach far beyond a particular classroom or course. 
The teacher is usually a member of the commvmity of scholars, 
accredited by a professional or academic discipline, and he 
is also a member of an institution that may be highly rele- 
vant to a student's occupational aspirations. The teacher 
resembles in some sense a gatekeeper to a vocational world. 
He serves as a representative of his field, and especially 
of the values, assumptions, and style of intellectual life 
that characterize his discipline. Frequently, it is he 
who does not pass a student to the next plateau or screening 
process, or he may do so with varying degrees of support and 
pleasure. 7 

The teacher as facilitator ; There are times in the teacher- 
student relationship when the teacher seems much less absorbed 
with his own expertise, his power, and his field than with the 
aspirations of the students. . . . By not assuming that he can 
specify what skills or goals they bring with them, he created 
for himself the complex task of determining what individual 
students have come to do, what they seem able to do already, 
and what they might need help in doing better. . . .From 
this it follows that the typical activities of the teacher 
as facilitator may entail far more listening and questioning 
than lecturing and assigning. 

The t eacher as ego ideal ; (Students) . . .use their teacher 
in the continuous process of formulating and approaching 
their ideals. It may only be some of the students some of 
the time, and the idealization may be limited to certain 
aspects of the teacher's total performance, but this process 
is an important part of the college classroom. 

The teacher aS person ; The teacher as a person aims at en- 
gaging students in a mutually validating relationship. 
Ideally, both the student and teacher feel sufficient trust 
and freedom to share their ideas and personal reactions 
not only to the course material, but also to matters that 
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may fall outside the usual definition of what is relevant 
in a classroom. 

A somewhat different taxonomy has been developed by Joseph 
Axelrod (1973, pp. 10-14). These styles or "prototypes" as he 
labels them, are first described in terms of two different modes 
of teaching: 



Didactic modes ; The teaching styles we classify under the 
didactic modes are designed to achieve objectives that are 
generally clear and relatively easy to formulate.' These 
objectives include the mastery of a definite body of informa- 
tion or the acquisition of specific motor-kinetic skills or 
specific mathematical or verbal skills (in English as well 
as in other languages) . The didactic modes thus stress 
either cognitive knowledge acquired primarily by memoriza- 
tion, or mastery of skills acquired primarily by repetition 
and practice. 

Evocative modes ; The basic difference between the didactic 
modes and the evocative modes is the method used in the 
learning process; the major means employed in the evocative 
modes, are inquiry and discovery. 

Although Axelrod indicates that there are various styles of didacti 
teaching, he does not specifically describe them, for his primary 
focus is on the evocative modes. 



As we have seen, each of the evocative modes focus on the 
process of inquiry and discovery. There are major differences, 
however, in the ways in which these processes take place, depending 
on the relative emphasis placed on the teacher, the learner, and 
the subject matter or skill being taught. Axelrod identifies 
three different styles based on these relative emphases. "One 
of the major teaching prototypes focuses on subject matter , " 
Axelrod writes. 



and it is therefore the other two elements — teachers and 
learners — that must undergo adjustment. Neither teachers 
nor learners are permitted to reshape the subject matter, 
except in quite minor ways. The subject matter is simply 
not expected to accommodate itself to them, no matter what 
their requirements or special conditions might be. Teachers 
who are subject-matter-oriented usually view with alarm any 
suggestion that the subject matter of a course ought to be 
changed. 
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The second teaching prototype focuses oh the' instructor himself; 

The instructor-centered teacher believes that the other 
two elements — students and subject matter — should accommodate 
themselves to him. He is, after all, the possessor of 
knowledge and a model for learners. . . . Students and 
subject matter remain important for the instructor-centered 
teacher, but they must be adjusted to fit what he is. 

The third prototype focuses on the student ; 

Student-centered professors argue that the teaching- learning 
process will not be effective if conditions require the 
student element to be vastly reshaped before the process 
can get started. Their view is that if the student is ex- 
pected to accommodate himself to the other two , elements in the 
educational transaction, if he is pushed into a shape other 
than his own, the whole educational^ process is endangered. 

Finally, Axelrod identifies two different types of student-centered 
prototypes: 

One type of professor emphasizes the personal development 
of the student, but limits the scope of his endeavor to the 
development of the student's mind. These professors follow 
the Student-as-mind Prototype.... The second type of student- 
centered professor emphasizes the personal development of the 
whole student — his entire personality and not just his mind. 
These professors follow the Student-as-person Prototype. 

In comparing the categorizations of Adelson, Mann and Axelrod, 
several obvious similarities can be noted. All three authors 
identify some styles that focus primarily on the subject matter 
of the course. Adelson defines the "priestly" functions of some 
teachers, while Mann identifies the "expert", and "formal authority" 
in terms of their concern for subject matter . Axelrod views his 
didactic modes and the subject-centered evocative mode in a similar 
manner. All three authors also identify several styles that focus 
primarily on the student: Adelson's "mystic healer," Mann's 
"facilitator," and Axelrod's two student-centered modes. 



The teacher-oriented styles of the three authors, however, 
are not fully compatible. Mann describes the teachers who serve 
as "socializing agents," "ego ideals,: ahd "persons" in a way that... 
seems teacher-oriented; however, the "socializing agent" in many 
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ways resembles Axelrod's "student-as-mind" prototype, whereas 
teacher as "person" is certainly integral to the explorations by 
the students of their own personhood. Adelson's "shaman" and the 
teacher-centered style of Axelrod, on the other hand, do seem to 
be compatible. \ - 

The differences that appear in the categorizations of Adelson 
and Axelrod, on the one hand, and Mann on the other, may reside 
not so much in their images of the teacher as in their assumption 
about the impact which each type of teacher has on his/her students. . 
An accurate description of teaching styles must therefore incor- 
porate a consideration of the learning styles of the students who 
are responding to the teacher. The most effective teacher may be 
the man or woman who is sensitive to the- differing learning styles 
of his/her students, and has a broad enough repertoire of methods and 
enough confidence in his/her own image and integrity as a college 
teacher that he/she can adopt a variety of teaching styles. 

Bergquist and Phillips (1975, p. 18) have attempted to 
summarize the information we now have about teaching and learning 
styles (as well as course goals and environmental factors, which may 
be as important as teaching and learning styles) and have integrated 
this information in a three-category system:"^ 

Content-centered teaching and learning ; "The primary task in 
this mode of teaching and learning is to cover thei material 
of a course or discipline in a coherent and systematic manner. 
The content of various courses within a discipline is usually 
kept discrete, and the organization of the discipline is ordered 
in generally the same way in most colleges and universities. 
The teacher is viewed as expert, formal authority, or "priest"; 
the most compatible students are those who exhibit competitive 
or dependent learning styles. The goals of courses with this 
orientation are usually set by the demands of the material; 
evaluation is usually objective and performance is measured 
against the material. Lectures and formal discussions are 
the usual method of instruction. The content of these courses 
is primarily cognitively and/or skills oriented, and the 
environment will probably either be oriented toward the teacher 
as a source of information or will be automated. 



A similar model was suggested several years ago by Roger Harrison 
(1969). 
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Instructor-centered teaching and learnings : In this mode of 
teaching and learning, attention is most often focused on 
the instructor, not primarily as a source of information, but 
as a model of the way one should approach a particular field 
or discipline. The best ways of understanding and. handling 
the concepts of the course are deijlonstrated by the instructor's 
own behavior and personality. The teacher is usually viewed 
as a socializing agent or ego idekl; he is a "shaman" and 
performer; when particularly talented, he can be very charis- 
matic. He may make dramatic use of the lecture format 
while discussion sessions tend to be oriented toward him. 
Students who are highly dependent will rather non-critically 
embrace this mode; participant students will approve of this 
mode if the instructor appears to be competent; the discouraged 
worker may find this mode comfortable if the instructor pays 
some attention to him. Both the goals and standards of 
evaluation are usually set by the teacher, often in a subjec- 
tive manner. The content of these courses, though often 
cognitively oriented, may be either teacher- or interaction- 
oriented, with the focus in the latter case clearly on the 
teacher. 

Student-centered teaching and learning ; This kind of teaching 
and learning emphasizes the intellectr.al training and/or 
personal growth of the students. The teacher acts primarily 
as a facilitator and as a person in relationship to students 
who are collaborative or independent. This mode is also 
appropriate for the avoidant student if he gives the experience 
a chance. Rather heavy emphasis is often given in this mode 
to establishing learning contracts between teacher and student 
which enable them to define specific learning goals, resources, 
and means of evaluation which are uniquely tailored for each 
student. The teaching methods most frequently used are 
student run discussions, group discussions, role plays, 
simulations, field work, and independent study. The content 
here will be either cognitively or affective oriented, sheltered 
experience-oriented or experience-oriented. 

In examining the implications of these teaching style models 
for faculty motivation, one particular point stands out clearly: 
a common set of motivates cannot be defined for all faculty, at 
least in terms of intrinsic sources. The differing teaching 
styles of faculty, to the extent that they do exist, reveal or 
reflect a significant difference in the sources of gratification 
for faculty in their performance as teachers. Though we do not 
have any data which confirm this conclusion, we can briefly 
speculate on what some of the different trait-style associations 
might be, making use of several theories that were discussed in 
the previous working paper. 
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The content-centered teacher may be strongly oriented toward 
such personal needs as order and endurance (Murray, 1938) . The 
emphasis on disciplinary boundaries and on "normal science" 
(Kuhn, 1962) which typifies this type of teacher , reinforces the 
need for order. Endurance is a vital need for all graduate 
students, and this may possibly extend to the demands of many 
content-oriented teachers for high levels of student accountability 
(frequent exams, papers, etc.). If Harrison's (1969) description 
of comparable learning styles is accurate, then one might also 
expect the content-oriented teacher to be deeply concerned with 
Maslow's need for security . For instance, the new faculty member 
will embrace a content-c'entered approach to his/her teaching in 
order to protect his/her own tenuous position in the department 
and/or in order to protect himself /herself from students until 
such time as his/her personal and professional image and role have 
been clarified and made operational. Keys (1975) relates the content- 
centered teaching style to Blake and Mouton * s Managerial Grid 
(see Appendix B, Section IV.)... He describes the "disseminator" in 
much the same way as Blake^and Mouton describe the "self-sufficient" 
manager. One must assume from this correlation that content-centered 
faculty are concerned primarily with issues of control (cf . dis- 
cussion in Appendix B, Section IV) . 

The teacher-centered faculty member might be expected to find 
fulfillment of Maslow's social needs in his/her performance in the 
classroom: dominance, nurturance and exhibition. He/she would 
resemble the "good neighbor" manager, in this regard. Similarly, 
the student-centered faculty member might select his/her teaching 
style in order to meet either the need for affiliation (working 
collaboratively with students) or the need for autonomy (allowing 
the students to work on their own) . This teacher would act similarly 
to the "participative" manager. Further research is obviously 
needed to determine if these relationships between personal needs 
and teaching styles do exist and what their effect might be on the 
interests of fa-.ulty in teaching and/or the performance of faculty 
in the classroom (particularly as related to the compatibility 
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between these needs and teaching styles, on the one hand, and the 
needs and learning styles of students, on the other hand). 

Section III: Intrinsic-State Sources of Faculty Motivation 

The developmental stages of faculty have been rather exten- 
sively discussed during the past two years— largely as a result of 
the writings of Harold Hodgkinson (1974) and members of the Wright 
Institute (Sanford, 1971; Freedman, 1973) . Borrowing,_heavily 
from the work of David Levinson (cf. Appendix B, Section III), 
Hodgkinson describes the primary developmental tasks of faculty at 
various age levels, making full use of his own extensive observa- 
tions of faculty and readings from relevant literature. 

Hodgkinson begins with faculty who are "leaving the family." • 
He notes that collegiate institutions can function as intermediary 
testing grounds for adult behavior. They are protected settings, 
which are essentially free from the demands of the typical world 
of work. For the faculty member, this sheltered environment is 
the one in which he/she lives as an adult. Consequently, he/she is 
relatively isolated, states Hodgkinson (1974, p. 265) "from the 
psychological economic and social demands of the world of work 
places on most people r especially those who work with their hands 
and those who could not physically leave home." 

In "getting into the adult world," the young (age 22-29) 
faculty member is also confronted with several unique conditions. 
As a graduate student, he/she usually is given an opportunity to 
test out various aspects of the academic career (teaching, research, 
scholarship, business, etc.). Furthermore, the "dream" of this 
age level is quite similar for most aspiring academicians: a 
financially and intellectually successful book, prestigious advise- 
ment and consultation, leadership in one's discipline, getting 
tenure, getting large research grants and "being beloved by 
generations of students" (Hodgkinson, 1974, p. 226). 

Though Hodgkinson does not mention this fact (and may disagree 
with it) , the role of mentor is quite different for most faculty 
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than for other professionals. Typically, most professionals find 
one or more faculty during their undergraduate or graduate Educational 
experience that is inspiring. This faculty member serves as a 
"short-term mentor , " advising the student on career-choices, 
serving as a model to students in the way they perceive the demands 
and challenges of a specific profession. For the faculty member, 
however, the mentorship may continue beyond the years of formal 
education, for many more aspects of the mentor's professional life 
are appropriate to him/her than to other professionals. As a 
result, the mentor of faculty members may be a lingering image 
that influences this faculty member's academic goals and styles, 
as well as his/her interests in teaching. Among those people who 
extensively interview faculty about their own career development, 
important information almost inevitably emerges when the faculty 
member is asked to describe the one teacher who had the greatest 
influence on his/her decision to become a college teacher. 

The major developmental task pf "settling down," which 
occupies attention of most 30-38 year old faculty, tends to be 
focused on the goal of achieving tenure, rank, status or leader- 
ship in a specific committee. At this age level, according to 
Hodgkinson (1974, p. 268), "most faculty .. .are still mainly 
dependent on others because of the slowness with which higher 
education rewards ability and competence..." The second half of 
this age period, labeled "becoming one's own man," tends to be 
the period of peak activity for faculty, in terms of publications 
and research efforts; not coincidentally , it is also the period' 
when critical decisions are made about tenure, departmental 
leadership, etc. These decisions tend to produce great stress in 
the faculty member's person and professional lives (often leading 
to personal and marital crises) , for these decisions often have a 
long term consequence in the career of faculty (especially given 
the decreased career mobility of most faculty during this decade. 

During the mid-career transition, which Levinson and Hodgkinson 
link to ages 39-43, many questions tend to be asked concerning. 
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whether or not the faculty member is truly engaged in a "profession 
given the perceived autonomy and power of doctors and lawyers. 
Faculty also must often revise their "dream" to a more realistic 
level. They must face the facts that if they remain in the 
academic worlds they will teach at a collegiate insitution that 
is not highly prestigous, they will not be treated with any 
special favor by their colleagues, and they will retain only a 
modicum of autonomy, influence and power. Many faculty leave 
teaching at this point. 

At age 43, Levinson and Hodgkinson speak of a period of 
"restablization. " The faculty member may become a mentor to one 
or more younger faculty or students. He/she is likely to value the 
institution for what it is, rather than for what it should be 
(provided that he/she has decided to stay in teaching) . Hodgkinson 
describes this period of life for the faculty member in quite 
positive terms: 

Many faculty members between the ages of 43 and 50 find 
a set of activities that orchestrate life and provide 
meaningful alternatives and supplements to teaching and 
research. Additionally, "productivity" becomes defined 
by the person's own goals rather than by an external set of 
criteria. Around 50, these activities have often provided 
the faculty member with a host of new friends, of ten people 
engaged in other forms of work besides teaching, and this 
may open many doors on how life is to be lived. For many 
faculty, then, this is a period in which there seems not 
to be enough time in the day. 

Though Levinson discontinues his description of adult stages 
of development at this period, Hodgkinson speculates about 
developmental tasks that face the faculty member beyond age 50. 
Faculty members must often reduce their professional commitments, 
because of decreased physical energy, and may find that this 
reduced commitment yields greater autonomy. Faculty may also bring 
"greater perspective to their teaching and writing, the discipline 
may be less important and the concerns of humanity may increase 
in importance." (Hodgkinson, 1974, p. 273) In this hopeful 
frame of mind, Hodgkinson leaves us to speculate about the 
transitions to retirement for faculty. 
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While the Hodgkinson-Levinson model of faculty development 
stages provides us with some valuable insights into the dominant , 
age-linked concerns of faculty, it tends to be based on sketchy 
impressions and informal observations. The work of Nevitt Sanford, 
Mervin Freedman and their colleagues at the Wright Institute provides 
a perspective on both the developmental phases through which faculty . 
pass and the milieu or culture in which this development takes 
place. - 

Beginning with the exceptional doctoral dissertation written 
by Brown and Shukraft (1971) , members of the Wright Institute have 
interviewed over 700 faculty at four collegiate institutions 
(Central Michigan University, Stanford University, Johnston 
College at the University of Redlands, and the University of 
California at Berkeley) . They have arrived at several important 
conclusions with reference to faculty motivation. First, most of 
the faculty who have been interviewed regard themselves as effective 
teachers, and want to be viewed by their students and peers as 
effective. Yet, low priority is usually given to teaching by 
these faculty. "Teachers at distinguished insitutions, " according 
to Sanford (1971) : 

are oriented not to their undergraduate student but to 
their discipline. They want to present their subject 
rather than to influence the development of students, 
and they prefer graduate to undergraduate teaching* 
They define themselves primarily as members of their 
discipline, and their self-esteem depends most heavily 
upon the esteem of colleagues in their field and their 
adult advancement within it. . 

In terms of the teaching styles described above, Sanford and his 
associates seem to have observed a predominance of content-centered 
teachers in the institutions they visited. 

Sanford also points out that most college and university 
professors tend to share a "culture" rather than a profession (e.g. 
undergraduate teaching). This culture is a set of shared values 
and perspectives concerning teaching and the disciplines. While 
this culture provides some defensive support for the faculty 
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meinber's psychic light from the classroom, it apparently provides 
few satisfactions for many faculty, Sanford has observed widespread 
unhappiness and cynicism among the faculty who have been interviewed 
(cf. Preedman and Sanford, 1973; Freedman, et al . , 1976, Chapt. 1). 
The "dream" that Hodgkinson describes, has been shattered for most 
faculty: they find very little connection between the achievement 
of academic status and the achievement of most other human needs 
(cf. Bess, 1970). In this sense, the entire field of collegiate 
instruction might, to borrow Levinson-Hodgkinson ' s term, be considered 
in a state of "mid-career transition" — a transition that has been 
exacerbated by the dramatic reduction in public support for 
academically-based research and, ultimately, for higher education 
itself (Freedman, et al . , 1976, Chapt. 1). 

In addition to their description of the academic culture, 
members of the Wright Institute have affirmed, as has Hodgkinson, 
the validity of several models of adult development that were 
discussed in the first working paper (Appendix B. , Section III). 
Sanford (1971) describes the need for a sense of competence, 
self -discovery and discovery of others — Erikson's stages of identity, 
intimacy and generativity. Bloom, Ralph and Freedman (1973, 
Chapter 3) have proposed three patterns of faculty response to 
the student movement in the late 1960 's. These responses relate 
to Loevinger's model of adult development (see Appendix B, Section 
III) : 

First, standing pat, or sticking strictly — even rigidly — 
to the pattern of values and behavior towards students 
that existed before the appearance of student unrest on 
the campus (Loevinger's stage of conformity); second^ 
radical accommodation to the new student values and 
behaviors, a kind of total flipping over to a new outlook, 
almost an identification with students (a transitior into 
Loevinger's stage of conscientiousness); and third, a kind 
of integration of the new values into a scheme of things 
broad enough and flexible enough to embrace the new without 
any total rejection of the old (Loevinger's stage of 
autonomy). (Sanford, 19710-- 

Ralph (1973, Chapter 5) also describes a five stage model 
of faculty development, and estimates the percentage of faculty he 
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interviewed who belong at each stage. At stage one (16% of the 
faculty) y the faculty member tends to be primarily affiliated 
with his/her disciplinary group. This stage seems to correspond 
to Loevinger's "conformist" stage and Levinson-Hodgkinson' s stage 
of "getting into the adult world," At the second stage (21%), the 
primary sources of authority (his/her discipline) remain intact; 
however y the knowledge within the discipline becomes increasingly 
complex, Loevinger's "conscientiousness" and Levinson-Hodgkinson'js 
"settling down" seem to parallel this stage. At the third stage 
(16%) , doubt sets in and permissiveness seems to pervade his/her 
teaching. Levinson and Hodgkinson describe a comparable battle for 
the adult male to "become his own man." Loevinger speaks of a 
striving for autonomy. At this stage, the faculty member seems 
to be open to choice and diversity, yet has not fully integrated 
his/her diverse perspectives. 

At stage four (21%) and. five (26%), the faculty member is more 

sensitive to the developmental needs of students and is more 

interested in the processes than the content of education. The 

faculty member will approach his students from a somewhat more 

structured perspective than in stage three, but will design his/her 

interactions with students in order to maximize the autonomy of 

the students. These stages seem to match Loevinger's stage of 

ego integrity and Levinson-Hodgkinson ' s optimistic impressions 

2 

concerning middle age stabilization and growth^-. 



The insights concerning faculty development and the academic 
culture, which members of the Wright Institute have offered cannot 
be easily summarized or categorized, for these insights tend to 
emerge from a careful reading of the extensive case histories 
that have been written on the basis of interviews and institutional 
assessments (Freedman, et al . , 1976). Furthermore, the investiga- 
tions of the Wright Institute primarily have been directed toward 



An interesting, descriptive account of a similar pattern of 
development has been written by Axelrod (1973) with reference 
to a single faculty member. 
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a description of the culture in which faculty are most likely to 
experience personal and professional growth, rather than toward an 
increased understanding of the ingredients in the present or 
potential academic culture which might increase the interests of 
faculty in teaching. We can however, extract several important 
conclusions concerning intrinsic (as well as extrinsic) sources 
of faculty motivation from the extensive writings of the Wright 
Institute staff. 

First, the current academic culture seems to be supportive 
of faculty so long as their developmental concerns are primarily 
associated with their discipline and research activities. When 
higher-order develc . ental concerns, associated with teaching and 
student development, tend to dominate, then the faculty member is 
likely to feel isola.ted from his/her colleagues, and estranged 
from the values and norms of his/her (academic) culture. The 
Wright Institute staff suggest that discussions about teaching can 
legitimate these developmental concerns, as well as provide a 
means whereby these concerns can be jointly explored and clarified. 

Secondly, even if the formal reward system of a collegiate 
institution supports a concern for teaching and student development, 
the informal, but powerful, academic culture of the institution 
may support a different emphasis. Thus, the young faculty member 
is placed in a motivational dilemma: should he/she meet one set 
of important needs associated with security and institutional 
commitment, or another set of important needs which are associated 
with peer affiliation and status? Compounding this dilemma is 
the young faculty member's developmental concerns about identity 
and entry into the adult world. 

Third, the Wright Institute staff are clearly proponents of 
an "interactional" model of human motivation (see Appendix B, 
Section III) . The development of a faculty member cannot be fully 
understood except in the context of the acaaejiic culture in which 
this faculty member resides. Faculty will be motivated to teach 
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only when the institution not only allows the faculty member to 
expand his/her teaching interests through creation of a supportive 
academic culture, but also assists the faculty member to engage 
in this growth through provision of mechanisms for personal, 
professional and organizational development (cf . Bergquist and 
Phillips, 1975) . 

Having arrived at an interactional model of faculty motivation, 
we will now turn our primary attention to research and theory that 
describes the extrinsic source of faculty motivation and the 
external forces that influence the overall job satisfaction/ 
dissatisfaction of faculty in an academic culture. 

Section IV: Extrinsic Sources of Faculty Motivation 

As we look to the external sources of motivation for faculty, 
most of the research concerns the sources of job satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction for faculty, rather than sources of encouragement 
or discouragement specifically for college teaching. The one 
exception is the rather extensive study by Wilson, Gaff and their 
associates at the Center for Research and Development (Berkeley, 
California) on college teachers and their impact on students 
(Wilson, et al . , 1975). During the winter of 1968^69, a research 
team from the center surveyed 1069 faculty from six institutions 
regarding a number of issues in higher education. The faculty were 
asked to indicate the importance they felt should be given to 
certain criteria for salary and promotion. Faculty from five 
of the institutions (University of California, Davis; Hofstra 
College; Bard College; University of Puget Sound; Chabot College) 
indicated that teaching effectiveness should be given the most 
weight. The faculty at California State University at Los Angeles, 
however, indicated that equal importance should be given to 
research activities and teaching effectiveness. Only thirty-nine 
percent of the respondents at Cal State Los Angeles were convinced 
that their effectiveness as teachers "was of high importance in 
actual practice" and again, the faculty at Cal State LA were the 
only respondents who viewed scholarly activity "as the primary 
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vehicle of advancement." Given that the primary mission of the 
CSUC system is teaching, this is potentially a rather disturbing 
result. 



When Wilson and Gaff (Wilson, et al . , 1975, p. 24-25) 
examined alternative styles of teaching, they discovered another 
difference peculiar to the state college: 

Teaching at the state college cannot be adequately 
characterized as either siabject-matter-oriented or 
student-centered. On almost all questionnaire items 
concerning teaching practices, the percentages of 
responses of faculty members at the state college 
fell between those of the other two types of schools 
(university or community college) . Yet these 
responses do not seem to comprise a genuine alterna- 
tive approach; the approach contains elements of the 
other two approaches. It has been suggested by other 
research. . .that state colleges have not developed a m. 
unified purpose or role. This may be because the 
state college draws faculty from a more diverse pool 
than do either the university or community college. 
...Many of (the state college's) faculty are really 
university oriented and wish to maintain themselves 
as subject-matter specialists and researchers. Many 
of them are more like community college teachers who 
have little interest in research and are more student- 
centered in their teaching. 

Wilson and Gaff (1975, p. 25) go on to state that; 

Some evidence of the frustrated upward aspiration 
of many of these state college ^f acuity can be found 
in the fact that they see deficiencies in their 
students. . .The university faculty are relatively 
more satisfied with their students, probably because 
the students are actually less deficient in these . .. . 
ways, and the community college faculty are more satisfied 
because they do not hold high expectations for their 
students in these areas. But the state college faculty 
seem to have higher aspirations (. . . while believ- 
ing that their students are not particularly interested 
in ideas. . * 

The implications to be drawn from these finds are of course 
highly relevant for a study of faculty motivation being done in 
the California State University and Colleges system. Unfortunately, 
the data are now somewhat dated; hence, we do not know if they are 
still applicable. Assuming that the data still hold some 
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credibility^ then several critical issues come immediately to the 
surface. Firsts the "dream" of the Cal. State faculty member 
appears to be viable ^ yet troublesome given the priorities of the 
institution in which he/she teaches and the nature of the student 
population he/she is to serve. The discrepancy between dream 
and reality may be an important source of job dissatisfaction and 
may precipitate a particularly stressful mid-life transition in 
the late 30 's for faculty in this system* 

Secondly^ the discrepancy between academic culture and formal 
institutional rewards of which we spoke in the previous section , 
may be particularly noteworthy in the CSUC system. Third, teach- 
ing does not appear to be an activity which faculty in the CSUC 
system find inherently motivating. Thus, in order to increase 
the interest of CSUC faculty in teaching one will apparently 
either have to replace the current faculty (an impractical and 
disastrous alternative) , or identify those specific aspects of 
teaching which faculty do find motivating and encourage faculty 
to effectively integrate this aspect with less interesting aspects 
of their teaching. 

One can, of course r reward faculty for their teaching by 
giving them a larger salary, improved working conditions (e.g., 
bigger offices) or less work. Yet as we shall see in the research 
studies we are about to review, this type of reward does decrease 
job vdissatisf action, but does not provide the type of job satis- 
faction that is needed to increase productivity. 

In a study of job satisfaction, among faculty, Arthur Cohen 
(1974) asked 222 community college faculty from 12 colleges to 
differentiate those aspects of their job which made them feel 
satisfied, and those aspects which made them feel dissatisfied. 
Over two-thirds of the respondents identified student learning 
or interaction with students as primary factors leading to * 
satisfaction. Conversely, over two-thirds of the respondents 
identified administrative, collegial and/or organizational diff- 
culties as factors leading to job dissatisfaction. 
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John Morris (1972) examined job satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction among faculty in nine liberal arts colleges. His findings 
suggest that faculty find job satisfaction or no job satisfaction 
as a result of factors that are intrinsic to the work process. 
Respondents also identified extrinsic factors as reasons for job 
dissatisfaction or lack of job dissatisfaction. Charles Aebi (1972) 
also tested the Herzberg Two-Factor Theory of Motivation in his 
assessment of job attitudes of faculty and administrators at fifteen 
private church-related liberal arts colleges. Aebi found that for 
college educators all motivators (sources of intrinsic motivation) 
contribute more to job satisfaction than to job dissatisfaction, 
and that all "hygienes" (extrinsic motivation) contribute more to 
job dissatisfaction than to job satisfaction. Work itself was 
identified as the course of greatest satisfaction and working 
conditions were found to be the greatest source of dissatisfaction. 
Aebi also found that the Herzberg theory was applicable to faculty 
but not to administrators, and that the theory was least applicable 
to women, faculty over sixty years old, and faculty making under 
$6000 per year. 

Section V; Concluding Observations 

The total amount of information that is currently available 
about faculty motivation is certainly not impressive. While 
there are a large number of theories of human motivation which 
potentially could be of value in understanding the motives of 
faculty, few of these theories have been applied in a systematic 
manner to the issue. Those that have been applied, generally 
have been considered in a single article or research project. Only 
in the work of such men as Sanford, Freedman, Wilson, and 
Gaff do we find a consistent and persistent attempt to assess 
the nature of faculty attitudes, values and professional goals. 
A variety of other issues must be the focus of the future research, 
including faculty motivation, and a variety of other approaches 
to the investigation of faculty must be employed. In the 
following appendix we have listed several hypotheses that 
might be addressed in future research on faculty motivation. 
These hypotheses will, in turn, provide direction for the 
proposed research projection faculty motivation in the CSUC 
Q system. 141 
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HYPOTHESES CONCERNING FACULTY MOTIVATION 

The teaching styles of faculty will in part be determined by 
the personal needs which the faculty member expects to fulfill 
in the instructional setting. (Adelson, Mann, Axelrod) • 

The interest of faculty in teaching, and the effectiveness of 
faculty as teachers, is in part determined by the compatibility 
between the personal needs of faculty and the predominant 
personal needs of his/her students, and between the teaching 
style of faculty and the predominant learning style of students. 

Certain professional development concerns of faculty are held 
commonly by faculty of the same age (Levinson-Hodgkinson) • 

Certain professional development concerns of faculty consistently 
precede and determine other developmental concerns among most 
faculty (Erikson-Loevinger-Ralph) . 

The developmental concerns of female and male faculty members 
will significantly differ at certain critical age levels (20-30, 
40-50). 

The academic culture within which faculty work will have a signi- 
ficant impact on the nature of professional growth of faculty 
through various stages, as well as their final level of 
developmental achievement. (Sanford, Freedman, et al.) 

Satisfact::.on that is experienced by faculty, as teachers, will 
in large part be attributable ^to the gratifications that are 
inherent in the teaching-learning process (or some sub-part 
of this process), whereas, the absence of dissatisfaction 
with teaching is largely attributable to the existence of an 
academic culture that is supportive of the teaching profession 
(Her^sberg-Sanford) . 

Faculty derive major satisfaction from teaching and interaction 
with students in ways that they do not directly appreciate or 
acknowledge. Only when these sources of satisfaction are not 
present (i.eo, when the faculty member is not teaching) or 
when these satisfactions are probed (via in-depth interviews) 
do they become evident to the faculty member. 
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9. The interpersonal aspects of a faculty member's teaching 
style (Adelson, Mann, Axelrod) are closely interrelated 
with various aspects of their intellectual style: e.g.,, 
whether they give priority to and tend to begin with an assess- 
ment of a phenomenon in its totality (a macro perspective) 
or in its parts (a micro perspective) ; whether they give 
priority to and tend to begin with proximal (close, direct, 
subjective) appraisal of a phenomenon or with a distal (distant, 
indirect, objective) appraisal; whether they give priority to 
and tend to begin with an assessment of the phenomenological 
aspects of an event or object, or with an assessment of the 
structure that underlies and is revealed through this phenomenon, 

10. No one teaching style in and of itself is most or least effective. 
An effective teacher has identified his own strengths as a 
teacher, and builds upon these strengths. The ineffective 
teacher is either unaware of his/her strengths or makes too 
extensive use of them (exaggerating the strengths to an extreme). 
The effective teacher, confronting a diversified student popu- 
lation, will be ecclectic with reference to style: he/she 
will continually expand his/her repertoire of teaching 
styles and strengths. 
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